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HISTORY IN THE MAKING! 
BY LLOYD C. STARK 


Before beginning my brief talk, I would like to say a 
word in praise of the splendid work that is being done by the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, and especially its able 
secretary and librarian, Mr. Shoemaker, in collecting and pre- 
serving historical data which otherwise would be lost or 
destroyed. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri, founded in 1898, 
and taken over by the State in 1899, began its most active work 
in 1901, just a little more than a third of a century ago. In 
that time it has taken top rank among such organizations in 
the United States, and now, I understand, has the second 
largest membership among similar societies in this country. 

I will not dwell upon the splendid work accomplished 
by this Society in fostering interest in Missouri history and 
in preserving documents of historical value. Its library of 
printed State official documents, running into tens of thou- 
sands of volumes, would alone entitle it to distinction, if there 
were no other reasons to feel proud of its work. Missourians 
today are more interested than ever before in the early 
history of their State, and I attribute that result largely to 
the efforts of this Society. 

For a quarter of a century I have been a member of, and 
familiar with, the work of this organization. I have read 
the highly instructive and entertaining articles on early 
Missouri history which have appeared in its quarterly, The 
Missouri Historical Review. One can scarcely pick up a 
weekly newspaper or the feature section of a metropolitan 
daily these days without finding some article on Missouri 
history, generally with the name of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri attached as the author or authority for 
the historical information. And I want to say that these 
articles are always reliable, full of interesting facts, and put 


1An address delivered by Governor Lloyd C. Stark at the annual banquet 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, held in Columbia on April 24, 1937. 
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together with the literary skill of a master craftsman, which 
makes them both readable and instructive. 

Not only that, but there is in every article put forth by 
this Society, so far as my information goes, an evidence not 
only of painstaking care but of real devotion to, and love for, 
the State and its history. 

I cannot leave this phase of the subject without paying 
a tribute to the work of our late friend, George A. Mahan, 
for many years president of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. Under his administration the Society reached a 
plane of usefulness and service not exceeded by any similar 
organization in the United States—and this despite limited 
financial resources and a continual struggle for existence. 
The Society has amply demonstrated the necessity for its 
existence and is entitled to generous support from the people 
of the State through the coming years. 

_Missouri has reached a point in its history, where, to use 
a current expression, it might be said that “‘the first one hun- 
dred years are the hardest.” Every few days I receive an invi- 
tation to take part in some centennial celebration. Today 
it may be the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of a county or city; tomorrow, a church or college. My own 
family came to Missouri from Kentucky 121 years ago and 
literally ‘‘grew up”’ with the trans-Mississippi country. There 
are scores of other families of equal or longer residence in this 
chosen land. From their experiences, written or oral, there 
is a wealth of historical material available, which it is the 
province of the State Historical Society of Missouri to preserve. 

The pioneers, it seems, were not always interested in pre- 
serving a record of their activities for the benefit of posterity. 
They were engaged in a bitter struggle for existence; a struggle 
against nature, against hostile Indians, and with none of what 
we consider modern conveniences for living. From that 
struggle they emerged strong and vigorous, often with the 
characters and personalities of supermen, but the terrific 
struggle gave them but little time for recording matters which 
we now find of great historic value. 

In gathering up the scattered threads of Missouri’s early 
and more recent history, you are engaged in a most praise- 
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worthy undertaking. In preserving for future generations 
the story of our times you have an equally fertile and attrac- 
tive field. 

Today we have “history in the making,’’ as no one can 
deny that we are passing through momentous times. Impor- 
tant changes are occurring in every line. Events are crowding 
upon each other with bewildering rapidity. It has been said 
that the “heresies of today will be the doctrines of tomorrow.” 

How will the future historian handle the events of today? 
His task will be a vastly different one from that of the historian 
of the past. Instead of a scarcity of written or recorded facts, 
he will have an oversupply of material. Instead of searching 
through old newspaper files and reading ancient yellowing 
letters found in old trunks in dusty attics, he will wade through 
whole libraries of shiny volumes. In an effort to separate the 
chaff from the wheat and obtain a true picture of present-day 
life, he will have almost as great a task as the historian of 
early times has had. 

One thing we know, and that is despite the hurry and 
excitement of modern life, despite the confusion and incon- 
sistencies, the dictatorships and despotisms, the wars and 
rumors of wars that beset our present-day existence, we are 
making progress. And the historian of the future, like the 
historian of the past, will find ample opportunity for the 
exercise of his talents of analysis and discrimination, of 
sane reasoning and careful deduction, so that the ultimate 
result may be a true and unbiased picture of progressing 
civilization. 

I congratulate the State Historical Society of Missouri 
upon its high rank in membership and efficiency. I commend 
it for the fine work it is doing and the accomplishments which 
will stand out with even greater lustre in the years to come. 
I am glad to extend to Senator McReynolds, your new presi- 
dent, the assurance of my highest regard, both personal and 
official, and I predict that under his administration the 
Society will grow and prosper and extend its usefulness to all 
the people of Missouri, to whom its service is dedicated. 
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MISSOURI AND MISSOURIANS! 


BY ALLEN MCREYNOLDS 


I acknowledge the very gracious and generous introduc- 
tion of the Toastmaster who is, as you know, the secretary 
and, I may add, the principal officer of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. I say this because I want you who are 
here tonight to understand the relationship which exists be- 
tween the officers of this Society. The mainspring of the 
activities in the State Historical Society is to be found in the 
secretary's office, and the tremendous growth of this Society 
which has taken place since the selection of Floyd Shoe- 
maker as secretary has been primarily attributable to his 
acumen and energy. He furnishes inspiration to the mem- 
bers of the Society and to the President who serves with 
him. Fortunate indeed is a president, who can have in the 
person of a secretary, the unique ability of Floyd Shoemaker 
for his particular work, and fortunate, indeed, is the Histori- 
cal Society of Missouri in having a man who has consecrated 
his life to the upbuilding of the activities of a historical society 
which is to preserve the records of a great state. Missouri 
owes a lasting debt of gratitude to Floyd Shoemaker. 

I cannot pass this moment without paying a brief tribute 
to a great citizen, George A. Mahan, whom I have the honor 
to succeed as president of this Society. Mr. Mahan served as 
president of the Society for eleven years. As you know, he 
was a distinguished citizen of this State, an eminent lawyer, 
a man of large wealth and a man who gave generously of his 
time and means toward the development of the State Histori- 
cal Society. Entirely aware of the magnitude of his contri- 
bution, I succeed to his position in this Society with a feeling 
of my own inadequacy, but inspired by the hope that in some 
small way I may emulate his distinguished service in this work. 
Our distinguished Chief Executive, Governor Stark, has out- 


1An address delivered by Senator McReynolds at the annual banquet 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, held in Columbia on April 24, 1937. 
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lined for you in graphic and forceful language something of 
the place that the State Historical Society claims in the affairs 
of this great State of ours. It is, of course, a matter of great 
satisfaction to those who are interested in the work of the 
Society, that our Chief Executive should not only lend his 
presence here tonight but should offer this fine recognition of 
the Society’s functions and work. As most of you know, the 
State Historical Society is essentially a State institution. It 
depends for its revenue upon two sources: first, the appro- 
priations made by the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri to sustain it, and second, the membership dues together 
with such gifts as may be made by generous-minded and 
interested citizens. Functioning as an instrument of the 
State government, it is doubly reassuring to find the Chief 
Executive of the State gracing this dinner with his presence 
and affirming the claims of this Society for usefulness. Gover- 
nor Stark, we thank you. 

The subject assigned to me upon this program is “‘Mis- 
souri and Missourians.’’ Perchance, my only claim to speak 
on this subject is the background of my Missouri ancestors, 
supplemented with traditions learned at a mother’s knee and 
the profound conviction of my revered father that Missouri 
was one of the greatest of that galaxy of states which composes 
our Union. Born in Saline county, my father always be- 
lieved that that particular portion of the State was the garden 
spot of creation. Others might seek the seashore, the moun- 
tains, or foreign climes for recreation, rest and recuperation, 
but my father could return to Saline county once a year and 
he was ready for another season’s work. Like old Antaeus who 
found renewed strength when he touched Mother Earth, so 
my father found renewed strength in the soil and air of his 
native county. Thus, nutured in childhood, educated in the 
schools of the State, I find a consuming interest in my native 
State and her affairs. 

With your indulgence, I shall change the arrangement of 
my subject and speak to you first of Missourians. With the 
possible exception of the State of California, no other state of 
the Louisiana Purchase has a citizenship made up of so varied 
a complement of humanity as this native State of ours. The 
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French were the first settlers. They established a line of 
forts from Quebec to New Orleans, bordering the St. Lawrence, 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi river, and this 
arrangement represented the French plan to hem the Eng- 
lish settlers behind the Allegheny mountains and to control 
the great area which lay north and west of the rivers and lakes. 
More than two hundred years ago the French traders estab- 
lished Ste. Genevieve on the bank of the Mississippi, and soon 
after that Laclede and Chouteau built the trading post in 
what is now the metropolis of this State and one of the great 
cities of the nation, the city of St. Louis. Even today, that 
section of Missouri south of St. Louis and along the Mississippi 
river bears the imprint of the civilization, culture and social 
system of the French who first established their outpost in 
this territory, and today their children are making their con- 
tribution towards the solving of the social and political prob- 
lems of this State of ours. One of the distinguished members 
of the Missouri Senate, Senator George A. Rozier of Perry- 
ville, is a descendant of one of the early French traders, and 
bespeaks and represents the present-day influence of that 
group in our political structure. The French influence in 
New Orleans was succeeded by the Spanish, but however 
successful the Spaniard may have been in the New World as 
a conquistador, he made little contribution here as a settler 
and the Spanish influence was hardly felt in this State of ours. 

The next group of pioneers who began to filter into Mis- 
souri and who made a substantial contribution to her growth 
and progress were the hunters, traders, and settlers who came 
from Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. The first group 
were hunters and trappers and among them were men like 
Daniel Boone (whose name survives today in Boone county 
where this meeting is held and in our neighboring city of 
Boonville) and whose remains were buried on Missouri soil. 
But while the hunter and trapper first found the way, the 
real influence upon the social system of the State was to come 
from the settler who brought with him his family, his live- 
stock and his slaves and established a home in this new country. 
Their settlements were to be found along the Mississippi 
river in Southeast Missouri and from St. Louis north to the 
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Iowa line and along the Missouri river west to the Kansas line. 
Especially was the influence of their social system felt in those 
counties west of Jefferson City and on the south side of the 
Missouri river, and those counties which lay along the 
north side of the Missouri river and its tributaries all the 
way from St. Louis to Kansas City. This population brought 
with them the political and social traditions of Jefferson and 
Madison and the Virginia planters. In politics the majority 
were followers of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 
Their society was largely that of the planter’s society. Their 
culture found its origin in England and was translated through 
the Virginia plantations. Prior to the Civil war this group 
very largely dominated the social structure and civilization 
of the pioneer State of Missouri. They suffered an eclipse 
during the Civil war, but later regained political control of 
the State and remained in control for more than thirty 
years thereafter. Both of the Marmadukes, Sterling Price, 
Claiborne F. Jackson, Governor Park and the distinguished 
present Chief Executive trace their traditions and political 
heritage to this stock. Missouri owes a large debt of grati- 
tude to them for the contribution made to the political and 
social history of this State. 

Sometime prior to 1830, a young German by the name of 
Duden had occasion to visit the United States and made a 
trip to Missouri. He returned to Germany with glowing 
accounts of the beauty and richness of this new and un- 
developed territory. The story of his travels found ready 
audience among the German people and during the 1830s and 
at the time of the German unrest between 1840 and 1860, 
Missouri saw a very large influx of Germans, who came to the 
city of St. Louis and who settled the territory between St. 
Louis and Jefferson City and especially on the southern side 
of the Missouri river. This population was a sturdy, home- 
loving, physically vigorous people, perhaps clannish in their 
instincts, but determined to establish a home in their adopted 
country and make their contribution to its society and to its 
civilization. Their political allegiance was to the Union and 
to the Republican party. They contributed to the history 
of the State the distinguished names of General Franz Sigel, 
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Senator Carl Schurz, Judge Arnold Krekel and others. The 
contribution made by this group has had a marked influence 
upon the history of this great State of ours. 

The next group to find their way to this country were the 
Irish immigrants, many of whom entered this country at 
New Orleans and found their way into Missouri by way of the 
Mississippi river. With the urbanity and wit so character- 
istic of that race, they at once set about their usual political 
activities which soon found them in charge of the police force 
of most of the larger cities, and influential in all political 
circles. That talent still survives in their children. If you 
have any doubt about this influence in Missouri politics, come 
over to the Missouri Senate and see for yourself. 

To the northern part of Missouri came another social 
and political group. These cities were largely settled by 
immigrants from New England, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Their social background and their political traditions were 
quite different from the population which settled in the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri river lowlands. Of sturdy ancestry, 
they cleared the lands and established industrious and self- 
reliant farming communities. Among their primary cultural 
contributions to the State was the establishment of the first 
State normal school at Kirksville. This population was 
largely Whig and Union in its sentiment and later became 
affiliated with the Republican party. 

In geography, Missouri is unique. The eastern boundary 
of the State is fixed by the mighty Mississippi. Rich delta 
lands attest the soil accumulation of centuries from this great 
stream. The five southeastern counties of Missouri are a 
section geographically distinct from the remainder of the 
State, the cotton country. In this section, with the soil as 
deep and rich as that of the valley of the Nile, Missouri pro- 
duces great quantities of corn, cotton and watermelons. There 
is something in the very nature of the production of cotton 
which seems to change the social and economic make-up of a 
society engaged in its production and Southeastern Missouri 
partakes of the characteristics of the cotton country. In 
contrast, west of the Mississippi and south of the Missouri 
river lies another area where nature, with a prodigal hand, 
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has lavished upon this State of ours a different terrain, the 
Ozark Mountain region, made up of rugged timber hills from 
whose sides gush an abundance of living waters to make 
fruitful narrow valleys through which rush streams to feed 
the Missouri and Mississippi. In these mountains is to be 
found another class of people who go to make up the citizenry 
of this State of ours. Their ancestors came from the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania; a people who traced their origin to the hills of 
Scotland and England and who brought with them the in- 
grained habits of an ancestry perpetuated through centuries 
of seclusion. These people had their own social and political 
traditions. Inhabiting a very large area, but rather 
sparsely populated, these people through their participation 
in the affairs of this State of ours, have made their contribu- 
tion to the political and social life. Mr. Vance Randolph, 
who has made a study of the Ozarks and its people, tells us 
that in the folk song and traditions of the Ozarks are to be 
found undefiled a considerable heritage from Shakespeare’s 
England. There is another population center in the south- 
west part of the State created by the agricultural, mining and 
commercial resources of that section and centered in Greene 
and Jasper counties. The people here are diversified in origin, 
and their society is of a cosmopolitan character. The mining 
industry and the commercial interests of this area has had the 
effect of developing a cosmopolitan group whose interests are 
diversified and whose political complexion is uncertain. 

In the last forty years the urban population of the State 
has increased from thirty to more than fifty percent of the 
total population. Today, Missouri has two great cities, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. These cities bring to the political 
and social life of Missouri the viewpoint and background of 
urban life as contrasted with rural life. Fortunately for Mis- 
souri, the background of our population, whether rural or 
urban, is distinctly American. St. Louis boasts of her Ger- 
man and Irish groups with some Italian immigration, but 
these groups are essentialy American in their viewpoint. 
The population of Kansas City is distinctly American. The 
original population was made up of the Virginia, Tennessee 
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and Kentucky planter groups, but to that population has been 
added the backwash from Kansas, which was essentially a 
settlement from New England and northeastern states. 
Governor Hadley was perhaps the most distinguished repre- 
sentative of this group. 

I have pointed out the various sources of our population 
groups in order that we may appreciate some of the social and 
political problems which are presented through the medium of 
popular government to Missouri citizenry. Missouri is re- 
garded as a conservative state. It is inevitable that where 
you have a multitude of divergent views which are represen- 
tated by the diversified population groups in this State of ours, 
that we should be slow to accept change, and likewise, slow 
to agree upon the form of the change, and yet, that same con- 
servatism represents a factor of safety which is not always to 
to be found in states where the population is more homo- 
geneous and where similar economic and social interests may 
hasten the adoption of popular panaceas for economic and 
political ills, which are worse than the sickness sought to be 
cured. Missouri moves slowly, but safely and certainly, 
and in that fact much comfort is to be found. 

I have spoken to you of Missourians, and may I now say a 
word about this State of ours—Missouri. Geographically, 
you know her as well as I do, situated at the confluence of two 
of the great rivers of the world. Near the center of the United 
States, she occupies a position of tremendous key importance 
in this nation of ours. She was the first state formed entirely 
from the Louisiana Purchase, the mother state of that great 
territory acquired by Jefferson from Napoleon. In pioneer 
days, her population was largely devoted to agriculture and 
grazing. Her two great cities were originally developed as 
trading and distributing centers, but with the gradual drift of 
the population to the cities, industrial enterprise and manu- 
facturing found a foothold in both of these communities. 
Today these cities have become great manufacturing centers 
of the Middle West. 

When the white man first found Missouri, she had enor- 
mous timber resources. The hills and the valleys were 
covered with pine timber and hardwood, but the timber re- 
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sources of Missouri have been destroyed with the same reck- 
lessness that the timber resources of the rest of the nation 
have been depleted. Today, the standing timber of the 
State carries little commercial value. The Federal govern- 
ment, recognizing that much of Missouri hill land is adapted 
for timber growing and has little suitability for agriculture, is 
setting aside large forest reserves for the purpose of reforesta- 
tion and redevelopment of the timber resources of this State 
of ours. We should look forward to such a program with deep 
interest. 

Missouri has substantial mineral resources. Iron ore 
was at one time produced in considerable quantities, but the 
development of the enormous deposits in the Messaba iron 
range have supplanted the commercial possibilities of the 
very limited deposits in Missouri. Zinc and lead ore are pro- 
duced in large quantities and constitute a large natural re- 
source. The coal resources of Missouri are enormous, and 
immense reserves are to be found under and near the surface of 
our soil. These reserves gave promise to a long-time develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this State. Another great 
natural resource is to be found in the clay products of Mis- 
souri. Today, enormous plants produce brick and tile of 
every type and the largest manufacturories of fire brick in the 
world are to be found in the State of Missouri. There is 
abundant shale in the State for the manufacture of cement. 
The quarry resources of the State are enormous. Burlington 
limestone produced in this State is of the finest quality. Tests 
of the United States bureau of standards indicate that it has 
no superior in the United States. The white campus at the 
University of Missouri was built from Burlington limestone 
quarried near here. The great capital at Jefferson City is the 
product of Missouri quarries. Its interior and exterior are 
tributes to the possibilities of this stone, both for architectural 
and building purposes. The State Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau as well as the State Teachers College at Springfield 
were constructed from Burlington limestone quarried in the 
vicinity of these two cities. Part of the buildings at the State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg were built from the sand- 
stone deposits in Johnson county. The granite quarries of 
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Southeast Missouri afford a product quite equal to the most 
famous granite quarried from the hills of Vermont. There is 
no reason why Missouri should not become the quarry center 
of the Middle West. 

Another development of tremendous benefit to Missouri is 
that of water power. The first considerable artificial water 
power in Missouri was at Taneycomo, where the damming of 
White river represented a reserve for the production of a large 
amount of commercial electric power. Today, the Lake of 
the Ozarks formed by the confluence of the Osage, the Glaize 
and the Niangua Rivers, represents one of the largest arti- 
ficial inland bodies of water to be found in the world. The 
power produced is used both ior industry and domestic pur- 
poses. As an incident to these water power developments, 
there has been brought about an enormous stimulation of the 
resort and playground features which are made available by 
these artificial bodies of water. Along with this has come an 
appreciation by the citizens of Missouri and the neighboring 
states of the entrancing beauty of this Ozark region, and the 
opportunity there afforded for relaxation and amusement. 

It has always been fundamental that in the growth of a 
state or nation adequate transportation facilities must exist. 
The early and rapid settlement of Missouri was attributable 
to transportation afforded by the Mississippi, Missouri and 
tributary streams. The first railroad completed across Mis- 
souri was the Hannibal and St. Joseph connecting those two 
towns and now a part of the Burlington transcontinental 
system. Today, Missouri is served by not less than eight 
transcontinental lines, with abundant local rail service. With 
the invention of the automobile there came a stimulation of 
road building in the United States. True to her history, 
Missouri was conservative about initiating a program, and 
other states began road building before Missouri. When the 
road building program in this State got under way, it had the 
support of the public-spirited and patriotic citizens of the 
State, with the result that today Missouri possesses one of the 
most complete and best engineered road systems in the United 
States. 
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Missouri as a state has the usual governmental problems 
incident to the life of a free country. Popular government 
finds its chief security in public education and Missouri has 
kept well abreast with the development of public education 
in the United States. Common schools are receiving a respec- 
table state aid, making it possible for the children of Missouri 
to have the benefit of both a common school and a high school 
education. Her institutions of higher learning are receiving 
a decent support and are engaged in the task of improving 
the status of the prospective citizens of this State. Much re- 
mains to be accomplished, but we can look with satisfaction to 
the work which has been done. 

Some eight years ago Governor Caulfield appointed a 
Survey Commission to study some of the problems of state 
government. I had the honor to serve on that Commission 
as one of its members. Among other things, that Commission 
called attention to the startling deficiencies which existed in 
our penal and eleemosynary institutions. As a result of that 
report, the State voted a ten million dollar bond issue for the 
improvement of the eleemosynary and penal institutions. 
These funds have been supplemented by assistance from the 
Federal government, and as a result of the construction pro- 
gram carried on by the use of these joint contributions, Mis- 
souri institutions are today in better condition than ever in 
the history of the State. Assistance to the blind and deaf are 
being rendered through certain facilities. The customary 
governmental functions are being carried on with a decent re- 
gard to the needs of our citizens. Social services of various 
types are being provided. Under an amendment adopted 
four years ago, the General Assembly two years ago set up a 
system for the payment of old age assistance. A general 
development of social service is keeping pace with the progress 
being made in other parts of this nation. 

Of course, the increase in activities of state government 
has brought about an increase in the cost of government. 
Perhaps one of the most difficult and far-reaching problems 
which the student of government is called upon to consider 
at the present time is the question of the cost of government. 
To me, that would seem to reduce itself down to the inquiry 
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of how far a popular government might care to go in the 
rendition of service to its citizenship through the medium of 
public machinery. Certain it is, that the trend of the present 
time is to increase governmental functions and governmental 
activity with public services designed to benefit the individual 
citizen. How far this activity may be pursued without en- 
dangering the field of individual liberty and individual enter- 
prise is a question which remains yet to be settled. 

Perhaps the most pressing governmental need at the 
present time is the reorganization of our State government. 
Our Constitution was adopted in 1875. It has been amended 
and modified at various times since that date, and in its present 
form it isa veritable patchwork. An effort was made some 
fifteen years ago torewrite the present constitution, but the 
people by their vote rejected the efforts of that constitutional 
convention. Whether or not the efforts of another convention 
would receive a more favorable reception, one cannot tell. In 
part, at least, a proper reorganization of the State govern- 
ment would involve constitutional modifications, but quite 
apart from these constitutional modifications are many statu- 
tory changes which might be made to improve the functioning 
of the executive and administrative machinery of the State. 
These changes should be made so as to bring about a simplifica- 
tion and coordination in administrative governmental work. 
Just how soon such a reorganization can be accomplished, 
no one can prophesy. It may be that our distinguished guest, 
Governor Stark, will be able to bring about some needed 
changes along the lines of governmental organization. It 
may require five years, it may require ten years or even more 
to develop and bring about a reorganization of our State 
government, but I have no doubt but that the sheer pressure 
of administrative difficulty will sooner or later compel us to 
reorganize the administrative functions of our State govern- 
ment. God speed the day when that can be done. 

It is a privilege, my friends, to meet you as patriotic 
citizens of this great State of ours. We are brought together 
by common interest in our historical background and that 
interest in our people bespeaks in our hearts a living hope for 
the future. This is our own, our nativeland. All that we are 
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and all that we have is bound up in the peace and well-being 
of this home land of ours. As we leave this room tonight, 
may we carry in our hearts not only the love we hold for the 
traditions and history of this State of ours, but may we also 
carry a profound and devoted patriotism which will command 
from us devoted service for this home land of ours. 
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CHARLES SEALSFIELD, A FORGOTTEN 
DISCOVERER OF THE VALLEY OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI: 


BY OTTO HELLER 


In 1907 the Gesellschaft zur Férderung Deutscher Wissen- 
schaft, Kunst und Literatur in Béhmen (Society for the Pro- 
motion of German Science, Art, and Literature in Bohemia) 
commissioned the speaker to plan and supervise for the monu- 
mental Bibliothek Deutscher Schriftsteller aus Béhmen (Library 
of German Authors of Czechoslovakia) a complete critical 
edition of the works of Charles Sealsfield, who at one time 
was a very celebrated novelist but whose works in all likeli- 
hood are as unfamiliar to this audience as his very name has 
become to the world of readers at large. The heavy outlay 
involved in the enterprise was in large part guaranteed by the 
Diet of the kingdom out of public funds. The undertaking 
was not commercial, but patriotic and cultural. It took me 
several years to reassemble all the scattered writings of this 
author, published under his several pen names or anony- 
mously. At long last, in 1914, the first two volumes of a series 
of eighteen were ready for the press. The printer’s copy, 
however, was caught up in the maelstrom of the Great War 
and not recovered for two years. Naturally, by that time the 
financial substructure of the project had collapsed, and al- 
though the interest in the man and his works has been kept 
alive by a small but earnestly interested group of scholars, 
as well as other students of literature who have been contin- 
uously or intermittently active in pertinent researches and 
publications, there can be at present no expectation that 
Sealsfield’s writings, many of them long completely out of 
print and the others irreparably mutilated and transmogrified 
in modern reeditions, will ever be resuscitated as a whole and 
in their original form. 








1An address delivered by Dean Heller at the annual banquet of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, held in Columbia on April 24, 1937. 
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Now, who was this man, and have his works a legitimate 
claim to permanent preservation? First of all let me say that 
he is the only creator of monumental fiction among all Ameri- 
cans of German birth or descent. Not only that. He is also 
the most eminent literary recorder of American civilization 
in a phase richly cultivated by the historians but meagrely 
treated in fiction. The ‘Great Unknown”, as he was called 
in the time of his vogue, had been writing anonymously for 
about sixteen years before in 1845 he assumed the fictitious 
name of Charles Sealsfield. To this name he clung to the 
end, even in private life. With it, too, he signed his last will, 
yet not without giving a clue to his real identity. For in his 
somewhat eccentric testament he left the bulk of his estate 
to the family of one Anton Postl, resident of Poppitz in 
Moravia, with the special provision that, in the event of one 
of Anton Postl’s children being dead ‘‘or otherwise lost sight 
of,” his share of the legacy should be divided equally among 
the survivors. It was this provision that led at once to the 
identification of the mysterious testator, when Joseph Postl, 
one of the designated heirs, arrived at Solothurn in Switzer- 
land where Charles Sealsfield had died on May 26, 1864, and 
startled the community by his striking resemblance to the 
dead man. The significance of the latter’s strange direction 
to have the initials C. S. placed on his tombstone in such a 
way that together they form the capital letter P 
was thereby explained, the last doubt being removed by the 
concurrence of the birth date beneath the lettering with that 
of Anton Postl’s long-lost son, Karl. 

It is, accordingly, with the rather problematical life 
history of the latter that we now have briefly to deal. From 
1864 to the present day many have delved into the problems 
of this romantic career. Unfortunately, the earliest authori- 
ties (Kertbeny, Hartmann, Meissner) based their accounts 
wholly on information dispensed by Sealsfield himself, whose 
testimony the present writer is constrainted to impeach in the 
light of his investigations, and upon the internal evidence of 
the author’s correspondence. Veracity, which was one of the 
distinguishing traits of the novelist, does not seem to have 
been likewise a characteristic of the man. His apocryphal 
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stories made their way also to the first comprehensive bio- 
graphical study, that published in 1897 by Professor Albert 
B. Faust under the title Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl), der 
Dichter beider Hemisphiren. Sein Leben und seine Werke, 
the first serious attempt to describe Sealsfield’s life and 
define his place in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century.? A brief though not unbroken outline of the check- 
ered career of our author presents the following facts: 

Karl Anton Postl was born March 3, 1793, the eldest 
son of a German-Moravian farmer and wine-grower, who for 
a long time also officiated as Gemeindevorsteher, or village 
president, elected to that office for his uprightness and superior 
intelligence. The mother, who was a devout Catholic, had 
“offered up” the boy as an infant to the service of the Church. 
His education, accordingly, was shaped with an aim to holy 
orders. After the lower studies at Znaim, he entered 
the college of the Kreuzherren (Knights of the Cross), a 
religious order of lenient observance. Its abbey at Prague 
is most beautifully situated on the Moldau river, close to the 
ancient Karlsbriicke, commanding a superb view of Hradschin, 
the Akropolis of the Bohemian capital. Here, after completing 
the requisite preparatory studies, young Postl was received 
as a novice in 1813, and admitted to “profession” one year 
later. In the days of his novitiate and membership, life in the 
Kreuzherrenstift was pleasant enough even for the more 
worldly-minded among the young ecclesiastics, for the ruling 
Grand Master was a man touched with the liberal spirit 
which, under the enlightened régime of Emperor Joseph II, 
filtered even through the seemingly impermeable cloister 
walls. No very stern discipline was wielded. There was a 
fair amount of sociability among the monks, and men of social 
talents were not cut off from outside connections, and were 
even allowed a decorous participation in social gayeties. It is 
certain that, with his ready adaptability, our neophyte suc- 
ceeded in making his way to some of the most exclusive drawing 


*Since the publication of Faust’s volume, many new facts concerning 
Sealsfield have been discovered by A. Weiss, A. F. Arnold, G. Winter, R. M. 
Meyer, and others. A French scholar, Professor Ravizé of Bordeaux, has 
devoted several years to the preparation of a new biography, founded on & 
large amount of new material. This biography is still unpublished. 
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rooms, and enjoyed the good will of high officials, as well as 
of representative members of the feudal aristocracy. In the 
monastic community, too, his gifts, e. g., his knowledge of 
several languages, secured for him rapid promotion. Despite 
his youth, he was made adjunct-secretary of the order in 
1815, and in the following year full secretary. 

Still, he was not happy. It must be remembered he had 
not freely elected the monastic life, and surely his contact 
with secular freedom was not calculated to make him brook 
its fetters. He was ambitious, and hoped to rise in the world 
by virtue of the same powers that had secured him quick 
preferment in the cloister. In forecasting the consequences 
of desertion, he relied on powerful protectors. Other motives 
of a subjective nature—a sentimental love affair, it may be— 
superinduced the decision. In 1823, Father Postl brought his 
monastic career to an abrupt close. From Karlsbad, whither 
he accompanied an ailing brother monk, he went without 
leave to Vienna, and applied unsuccessfully for a confidential 
post in the service of the government. Instead of returning 
to Prague, he thereupon made his escape to Switzerland. 
From that time to the end of his days every trace of Karl 
Anton Postl was lost.’ 

It was ten years afterwards that the remarkable books of 
the ‘‘Great Unknown,” who later on styled himself Charles 
Sealsfield, began to make a stir. But how could anybody have 
identified this highly original and adventurous novelist with 
the runaway priest so strangely washed from the earth, who 
had never displayed any literary gifts, and whose transfor- 
mation into a great writer indeed remains an unexplained 
mystery? Moreover, the long series of his books is utterly 
devoid of private implications—more completely so perhaps 
than is true of any other author of similar importance. Not 
the slightest allusion to his past occurs; no hint, direct or 
indirect, of his local or social provenience. Even in his testa- 
ment, as we have seen, the silence maintained for more than 
forty years was not broken. Why did Postl so persistently 
guard the secret of his identity from the world? The reason 


*Yet certain romancers, recognizing his literary possibilities, have made 
Sealsfield-Postl the hero of sensational novels. 
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will never be fathomed. The allegation of some criminal 
act, committed either before or after the escape, is altogether 
unsubstantiated. The report, in particular, that the fugitive 
had absconded with a large sum of money was denied officially 
by the Grand Master, and further disproved by the absence 
of any reference to such a motive in the meticulous police 
records bearing on the case. Indeed, the ugly rumor was 
expressly contradicted from the same source that gave it 
currency.‘ Besides, it is now even known who furnished the 
wayfarer’s viaticum. Other fantastic stories sprang up after 
his death. The well-known Johannes Scherr, giving free 
play to a truculent imagination, even attempted to fasten 
a bloody deed on the memory of the “‘Great Unknown,” 
conjecturing that Postl was not the author of the novels at 
all; the ex-monk had ‘“‘merely”’ murdered the real author, and 
become his impersonator! A short cut to the Hall of Fame! 

It is not possible to trace Postl’s flight farther than to 
Switzerland. Certain it seems, however, that he went to 
England for a brief stay, and that he took ship to New Orleans. 
After a trip through the Southern states (and probably to 
Mexico) he turned northward, and seems to have made a 
prolonged stop at Kittanning, Pennsylvania.’ There followed, 
in 1825, another trip through the Southwest, lasting nearly a 
year, and concluding with a return voyage to Europe. During 
the succeeding two years, which were spent partly on the 
Continent (mostly in Germany) and partly in London, the 
author made his début with several books of a political and 
ethnographic character. He succeeded in placing his first 
book, published in 1827 under the pen name of C. Sidons, 
with the renowned house of J. G. Cotta in Stuttgart. It bears 
the title Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, nach 
threm politischen, religidsen und gesellschaftlichen Verhdltnisse 
Betrachtet. Although it was not widely read, yet its author 
persuaded two English publishers of high standing to bring 
out its contents in two separate volumes: The United States 








‘Mdhrischer Korrespondent, 1864. On July 12 the charge of grand larceny 
is made, on August 19 retracted. 

‘Faust, Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl), der Dichter beider Hemisphdren, 
p. 52. 
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of North America as They are in Their Political, Religious and 
Social Bearings (Anon., London, John Murray, 1828), and 
The Americans as They Are, Described in a Tour Through the 
Valley of the Mississippi (Anon., London, Hurst, Chance and 
Company, 1828). 

Neither version set the Thames on fire, despite the 
“actuality” of the theme. In the retrospect, Sealsfield’s keen, 
and on the whole just, observations on American conditions 
have a peculiar interest. As happens to most prophets, 
history has given the lie to some of his predictions (as, for 
example, that Cincinnati would inevitably become the fore- 
most city of the Western Hemisphere), while, on the other 
hand, his confidence in the resources of the new land, the 
stability of its democratic institutions, the good political 
sense of its people, have been amply justified by the 
trend of events. From the start he was an enthusiastic and 
a true American—reason enough why the defects and crudities 
of the new civilization did not pass without censure in his 
books. A sworn enemy to thraldom in any form, a fiery 
defender of human liberty, he regarded slavery as an abomi- 
nation;® and yet, realizing lack of foresight in dealing with 
momentous questions to be one of the national weaknesses, he 
foretold (in 1827) not only the sudden abolition of slavery, 
but likewise the demoralizing effect upon the whites of the 
unrestricted negro enfranchisement which he foresaw as a 
certain result of the growing anti-slavery sentiment. Other 
dangers besides slavery and its consequences he pointed out 
with good cause, and with a fine sense of proportion; some of 
these will be mentioned in another connection. 

The two English books on America had been closely 
preceded by Austria as It Is; or Sketches of Continental Courts, 
by an Eye-Witness (London: Hurst, Chance and Com- 
pany, 1828). Not because of any intrinsic value, but because 
it spoke out plainly and spitefully against the reactionary 
policy of Chancellor Metternich and the general rottenness of 


*If it be true that Sealsfield at one time bought and worked a Louisiana 
plantation, then his practice would seem to stand in sinister contrast to his 
convictions. Unfortunately, Sealfield’s life was not free from similar con- 
tradictions. Yet it is conceivable that an enemy to slavery might become a 
slave owner through the coercion of economic conditions. 
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public life in the Austrian monarchy, this pasquinade was 
translated séveral times into French and other foreign lan- 
guages. It even occasioned the exchange of diplomatic notes, 
and was proscribed by the German Union; otherwise it made 
little impression. The recent discovery of letters proving 
beyond a peradventure that only a short while before the 
scathing attack on Prince Metternich was made, Postl, under 
the name of Sealsfield, offered the Chancellor his services as a 
political spy, shows the perverse inconsistency of the man, 
the incompatibility of his personal with his literary character. 
At the bottom of such obliquity there lay economic want, the 
greatest enemy of moral conduct. In those days Sealsfield 
knew the pangs of dire poverty. His importunate appeals for 
advances on unaccrued author’s fees leave no doubt as to 
that. His return to the United States was long delayed by 
the lack of funds. Finally, he sailed from Havre in June, 
1827. 

The same roving style of existence characterizes the 
ensuing period of Sealfield’s life. In the early part of 1828 
we find him back in Kittanning, composing his first novel, 
published (in English) under the title Tokeah, or The White 
Rose (Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Carey, 1829). It isa 
crude, more or less conventional, Indian tale, but faintly 
prefiguring the bold originality of the later works. Before 
the close of 1828 the author went to Mexico, and again to 
Louisiana. It is asserted that about this time he somehow 
made a moderate fortune, which was quickly lost again 
through a bankruptcy. At all events, he soon returned to the 
North, where he had precarious connections of one sort or 
another’? with newspapers and periodicals. Only one sketch, 
entitled ‘‘A Night on the Banks of the Tennessee’’ (New York 
Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette, October 31 and November 
7, 1829), may be attributed to Sealsfield with certainty. He 
used it later for George Howard’s Esq., Brautfahrt. 

A second time he returned to Europe, sailing probably in 
December, 1830. For about two years he lived mainly in 


™The biographical fable that makes Sealsfield editor of the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis (still published in New York) is disproved by the writer of this 
article in Euphorion, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturgeschichte, (Leipzig, 1908). 
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London and Paris as newspaper correspondent, with possibly, 
the avocation of a private political agent. Through personal 
acquaintance with Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, 
then living under the name of the Count de Survillier in 
Bordentown, New Jersey, Sealsfield appears to have leagued 
himself with the cause of the Napoleonic dynasty. After his 
removal to Switzerland, in 1832, he stood—or claimed to have 
stood—in friendly personal relations with Prince Louis 
Napoleon (afterward Napoleon III) and his mother, Queen 
Hortense,* who were then living in Arenenberg. Whether 
as the emissary of Joseph Bonaparte or as the representative of 
the Philadelphia merchant prince, Stephen Girard,® he was 
probably mixed up with those secret international affairs 
related at length in Anthony Adverse and its principal 
source, the Memoirs of Vincent Nolte. According to his own 
story, he hobnobbed with a number of important Englishmen, 
notably Lords Brougham and Palmerston, and most inti- 
mately with the Earl of Aberdeen, whom he regarded as the 
most eminent British statesman of his time.’ 

In Switzerland he frequently changed his place of resi- 
dence. Business interests, coupled with his strong migratory 
impulse, took him back to the United States at three or four 
different times, once for a period of nearly five years. On his 
return from this final excursion he at last settled down (about 
1858) on a small estate of his own, near Solothurn, which he 
named ‘‘Unter den Tannen” (‘‘Under the Fir Trees’), and 
where he led a lonely and secluded existence. He died May 
26, 1864. 





The literary activity by which Charles Sealsfield’s name 
will live falls in the decade from 1832 to 1842. All his im- 
portant works were written in Switzerland and it is a fact 
worthy of attention, both in view of their diction and their 
exclusively American themes, that the author had spent but 
a few years, six at the most, among the people of the United 


8Kertbeny, K. M., Erinnerungen an Charles Sealsfield, (Briissel u. Leipzig, 
1864), p. 36ff. 

*Who figures in Morton, oder die Grosse Tour, 1835. 

Kertbeny, Erinnerungen an Charles Sealsfield, p. 32. 
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States when, nearly forty years of age, he entered on his 
career as a German novelist. For throughout the long series 
of volumes he evidences an intimacy with American condi- 
tions, a breadth and scope of outlook upon American life, 
that would bespeak extraordinary powers in any lifelong 
observer. 

Der Legit?me und die Republikaner (1833) (The Legitimist 
and the Republicans) is a recasting of the Indian story Tokeah 
and shares some of the faults of the original version. The plot 
is commonplace, the phraseology more or less hackneyed, 
many of the characters are stereotyped. It is the effort of a 
beginner who is on the right track, in pursuit of a new and 
worthy ideal, but almost hopelessly far behind it. How 
deadly familiar the noble red man, and the still nobler red 
maiden, scarcely recognizable under their dazzling romantic 
makeup! The influences of Beaumarchais, B. de Saint-Pierre, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and along with them that of the 
popular fiction of England and America, are all more or less 
evident in Sealsfield’s first German novel, and yet through all 
its borrowed toggery it here and there shadows forth the 
peculiar qualities in which he later excelled all his contem- 
poraries. The fragile plot gains weight from a great immanent 
idea; the flimsy romance is woven on the background of stern 
history. Sealsfield became the originator of a new sort of 
novel—not the “‘exotic,” by which name it generally figures 
in literary history, but the “ethnographic” or ‘‘ethnologic.” 
And Der Legitime is the first step towards the realization of 
the new genre. The author, after all, shows far less concern 
with the individual fate of the characters in his story than 
with their significance as composite historical portraits. He 
strives to seize the salient traits of the various types of person- 
ality evolved in the birth throes of the new republic. He is 
never so happy as when representing the pioneers of indi- 
genous civilization in America: rough and wiry backwoods- 
men, flint-eyed, iron-fisted, slow and plain of speech, quick 
and fearless in action, strenuous and dogged at their work, 





“The best character portraits of the kind are the ‘‘squires’’, particularly 
in Der Legitime and in Das Kajititenbuch, and Nathan, the ‘‘squatter-regulator,’’ 
in Lebensbilder, V. 
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apostles and defenders of a code of morals of strange and 
austere simplicity. None but Americans could orient them- 
selvés fully in this new world of human values, were it not 
for Sealsfield’s lifelike reproduction. By the immediacy and 
freshness of his portraiture he shows himself more than a 
mere precursor of modern realism. The vivid truth with which 
he depicts certain types of personality” is only matched 
by his landscape art. His descriptions of natural scenery are 
no studio paintings, but pictures done in the plein air, surging 
with color and riotous with movement." As a rule, he paints 
subjects of such a size that they require a panoramic breadth 
of treatment. When he attempts the smaller scale, his massive 
brush easily becomes unmanageable. 


While in an artistic respect Der Legitime is the work of a 
mere beginner, it allows a just conclusion as_ regards the 
character of Sealsfield’s political ethics. His writings, with- 
out exception, show him to be a stout partisan of liberty and 
progress. Therefore, in the clash and struggle of the old 
ideals and the new, we find him invariably siding with the 
new, in so far as they spring from pure and noble aspirations: 
with parliamentary against absolute government, republican 
against monarchic ideals. In the fight for civic and religious 
freedom he was loyal and consistent as a writer, whatever 
may be thought of him as a man. 


In his next novel we feel the throbbing of the dynamic 
processes of a great civic transformation. Der Virey und die 
Aristokraten (The Viceroy and the Aristocrats) initiates us 
into the social and political causes of the Mexican revolt of 
1812 against the colonial despotism of the Spaniards. The 
architecture of the plot leaves even more to be desired than 
in Der Legitime, since this time the author forsakes the safe 
conventional path and strikes out for himself; he never did 
learn to organize and proportion his stories. In fact, Der 


Especially those already mentioned. In ‘‘society’’ he is not so much 
at home, and hence more apt to follow the approved literary pattern. His 
women of the drawing room are hollow puppets, the men vapid caricatures. 

BThe manner and scope of his descriptive art are adequately demonstrated 
in the ‘Prairie on the Jacinto’’ (in the Kajtitenbuch) and in the extract from 
Sealsfield’s Mexican diary, which precedes the novel Der Virey und die Aris- 
tokraten. 
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Virey, poorly constructed as it is, represents Sealsfield’s 
“level best” in this respect. Nothing is more difficult for this 
author than to bring his narrative to a close, because the 
story as such does not interest him at all; it only serves as a 
convenient thread on which to string together his sketches of 
men and things, his reflections on events and their causes. 
And since his interest in these is never-ending, the thread 
has to be cut short somewhat abruptly. With the “romantics”, 
with whom Sealsfield has very few other things in common, he 
shares the inability to “round up.” Der Virey, like most of his 
other novels, is in point of story a fragment. But it is the 
full-orbed, living picture of an historic episode. The author’s 
astounding familiarity with the manners and customs of the 
country, and the psychology of the heterogeneous elements 
that composed the Mexican people—Spaniards, Creoles, 
Indians and the mixed ‘‘castes’—cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for by his two brief visits to the country, nor by his 
study of its history and geography; we have to fall back for 
its explanation on the mystical presence of a keenly developed 
specific sense for ethnic individuality. 

From now on this unusual talent was exercised almost 
uninterruptedly upon strictly “American” themes. From 
1834 till 1841, Sealsfield produced, in fairly quick succession, 
a series of elaborate sketches. These he grouped under varying 
collective titles, as he realized their general connectedness." 
They are, however, known to readers of today by the sub- 
titles. In literal translation these are: Morton, or the Grand 
Tour; The Wooing of George Howard, Esq.; The Wooing of 
Ralph Doughby, Esq.; Life on the Plantation; The Negroes; 
Nathan the Squatter-Regulator; The Cabin Book, or National 
Characterizations. These books are mostly studies of Southern 
and Southwestern life. In the depiction of Eastern high life 
in Morton and the very late ‘German-American Elective 
Affinities,’’ Sealsfield was far less successful. His favorite 


“There exist two sets of his collected works, one in eighteen volumes 
(8vo., 1846) and one in fifteen volumes (12mo., 1845-47), both published by 
J. B. Metzler, Stuttgart. Neither collection is complete. Both lack Die 
Vereinigten Staaten, the English writings, the extravaganza Christophorus 
Bdrenhduter, and Deutsch-Amerikanische Wahlverwandtschaften; the duo- 
decimo lacks, besides, Siiden und Norden. 
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stamping ground was the Louisiana Purchase Territory. Life 
on the banks of the Mississippi and its tributaries, life on the 
river boats, with its exciting episodes—hunting, fishing, racing, 
and hairbreadth escapes,"* and its days of unbroken tedium 
when, according to an observant French traveler, the passen- 
gers divided their time impartially between dining room, 
gaming table, and spittoon—Mark Twain himself does not 
surpass such crispness of line and brilliancy of color as Seals- 
field has laid into these and similar “Life Pictures from the 
Western Hemisphere” (the generic title covering Parts 
IX-XIII of the collected works). 

In order to understand the welcome extended to these 
stories, which, viewed as novels, appear ill-proportioned, dis- 
sipated, at times virtually amorphous, one must take into 
account, apart from their strong intrinsic merits, the effect of 
their total novelty. German fiction in the forties was domi- 
ciled in the regions of classic and romantic doctrinairism. 
The most vital literary advance of the nineteenth century, its 
gradual, steady, irresistible conquest of the terrain of reality, 
had not been carried so far forward but that Sealsfield’s 
realism struck his contemporaries dumb with wonder. Never- 
theless, Sealsfield’s realistic technique was conditioned by 
the nature of his task. His primary purpose being to hold 
up before a people of smug stay-at-homes the picture of a 
national existence vastly larger and more energetic than their 
own, it was almost unavoidable that he should make place, 
and take time, for the frequent promulgation of his social and 
political views. Not that alone. The ethnographic purpose 
constrained him to slight the differentiating traits of person- 
ality. The genus, he reasoned, is of greater importance than 
the species, the species of more consequence than the indi- 
vidual. Why should not the novelist take his cue from nature? 
He thought that only in this fashion might the novel be 
raised to a higher level in public opinion, and writers of the 
grander stamp be thereby induced to turn their attention to 
this neglected genre. 





gee especially Ralph Doughby’s, Esq., Brautfahrt. 
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Sealsfield’s ambition, evidently, was to create—if the 
oxymoron be allowable—the historical novel of the present. 
Perhaps the United States was the only country where such 
a bold notion could be conceived ; for nowhere else did national 
characters present themselves in such close juxtaposition, 
and nowhere else did the current of history speed along with 
such perceptible force. In several places Sealsfield has articu- 
lated his theory of the novel at considerable length. But more 
illuminative than his theses seem his opinions of the principal 
contemporary novelists, most of all his admiration of Sir 
Walter Scott, and his critical attitude toward James Fenimore 
Cooper. In the preface to Morton he says, in substance: 
Fiction, up to the last decades, albeit it did have a share in 
the cultivation of public and private life, nevertheless played 
only a subordinate part; the reason being that novel-writing 
was not practiced to the same extent as the other branches of 
letters by persons of distinguished moral worth and important 
social position. Sealsfield admits, of course, that men of big 
caliber had occasionally written fiction, but holds that the 
condescending, desultory way in which they carried it on as 
a side occupation confirmed, rather than contradicted, his 
statement. On the whole, he contends, the novel was re- 
garded as a frivolous branch of literary art till Walter Scott 
dignified it by giving it a historical tone, and thereby made it 
a lever of culture as powerful as any other tool. Scott’s 
greatness, according to our writer, was made available for the 
British people by the generous measure of civic liberty vouch- 
safed to them; for the novel cannot thrive save on a free soil, 
because it prerequires and presupposes an unobstructed 
survey and unconditional revealment of the life of the nation. 
That explains why France, in the nineteenth century, failed 
to turn out any novelist worthy of the name prior to the 
accession of Louis Philippe! That, too, explains why no novel 
worth while to serious readers has come out of the Italy of 
Mussolini, the Germany of Hitler, or the Russia of Stalin. 
Scott is Sealsfield’s beau idéal of a novelist. Next highest in 
his estimation stands Victor Hugo. Chateaubriand he 
respects for his manliness, but he cannot forgive his habit of 
stretching the truth for the sake of literary effect, as in Natchez, 
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where Chateaubriand commits the unpardonable sin of mis- 
describing Louisiana and the Mississippi river. Still more 
out of patience is he, for like reasons, with the author of 
The Last of the Mohicans. He accords unstinted praise to his 
extraordinary gifts, ranking him above Scott himself as a 
painter of nature, and awarding to his marine scenes the 
highest excellence. But Cooper, instead of resting content 
within his natural sphere, tried to become the American 
Walter Scott; and therein he utterly failed, since to reproduce 
phases in the life of a whole people, nay, to seize human charac- 
ter in any manifestation, lay not in his power. Like Scott, 
he wrote too much; but he lacked Scott’s learning and wisdom. 

Over Scott, Sealsfield enjoyed at least one advantage, 
namely, a complete freedom from trammels imposed by 
historic themes and popular traditions. No filial piety dimmed 
or colored his impressions of the new country. No imper- 
fections of American life escaped his observation, and its 
grosser flaws are ably exposed, now through ridicule, now 
through earnest expostulation. So, for instance, many capital 
illustrations are given of the most offensive amongst our 
national characteristics: childish self-admiration and bluster- 
ing grandiloquence. The spread-eagle proclamation of Major 
Slang to his soldiers (Deutsch-Amerikanische Wahlverwandt- 
schaften) is probably as fine a specimen of patriotic bragga- 
docio as occurs in the annals of war history. Nobody need 
question Sealsfield’s loyalty to his adopted country because 
he makes fun of the tin-horn and fire-cracker species of senti- 
ment. Vulgar love of publicity furnishes another favorite 
object of laughing reprehension in the same novel. News- 
paper extracts are given, with the ‘‘full account” of a Grand 
Fancy Ball, detailing the clothes and jewelry worn by “‘Wealth, 
Beauty, and Fashion,” and in footnotes mentioning the value 
of each article. With a better right than we Americans of the 
latter day, Sealsfield took comfort in the thought, “This is a 
young country.” His enthusiasm for American institutions 
was put to severe tests when on his later visits he noticed 
retrogression instead of improvement in some of the essentials 
of national growth. He was much troubled by the spread of 
political and commercial corruption. “I find the material 
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progress achieved during the seventeen years of my absence 
immense,” so he writes during his last sojourn in the United 
States, ‘the political progress less marked, the intellectual 
still less.... The whole commercial and credit system of 
the United States is rotten through and through.” In the 
same letter’ he reports great defraudations committed with 
impunity by railroad magnates and bank presidents, and 
points to the increase of violent crimes. Can we justly say, 
a century after: Nous avons changé tout cela? or is there justice 
in Margot Asquith’s stinging witticism that this is a young 
country and getting younger every day? Sealsfield well 
recognized the two principal dangers to the permanent well- 
being of the Republic: the lurking contempt of too large a 
proportion of its citizens for the law of the land, and the 
opportunism of the dominating factors of American civiliza- 
tion. But he viewed the nation’s indifference to its highest 
good without loss of courage for the future, since he possessed 
a firm faith in the educability of the people. And, inexorable 
critic that he was, he was none the less a truer American than 
those facile optimists who foster our evils by their convenient 
practice of “‘letting them alone.” He had the utmost con- 
fidence in the ultimate victory of the rugged virtues that he 
saw openly at work in the quick-to-order construction of a 
new social world. No doubt he felt it his duty as a writer to 
inject into the Chinafied body-politic of the Germans a dose 
of breezy barbarism as antidote for staleness. To be sure, his 
patriotic vision is sometimes blurred and the canvas of his 
pictures warped by the fact that like other patriots he was 
also a party man, with one-sided interests, and not a few 
prejudices. President Andrew Jackson heads Sealsfield’s 
menagerie of bétes noires; the typical Kentuckian, “half horse, 
half alligator,”’ inspires him with comical horror; most intense 
of all is his ingrained dislike of the Britisher.’’ 

~~ IPaust, Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl), der Dichter beider Hemisphdren, 
™ Pwene actually verging on hate, it does not blind him to the virtues of 
‘‘perfidious Albion."’ He admits (Preface to Morton, p. 6) that, after all, 
England is ‘‘the most important country on earth for modern civilization.” 
Mark Twain thought so, too. Bad as the Englishman is, he is not beyond 


redemption. Thanks to the efforts of great men, he is exhibiting signs of 
moral improvement, thinks our author. 
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It has already been mentioned that Sealsfield ‘is far from 
his best in his attempts to portray society life in the East. 
This is most noticeable in the one piece of fiction written by 
him the plot of which is transacted entirely within the top 
layer of fashionable society. Die Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Wahlverwandtschaften (1839), conceived in all probability as 
the first installment of a new gallery of American scenes which 
was to bear the generic title Neue Land und Seebilder (New 
Pictures of Land and Sea), runs, or better, straggles, to the 
inexcusable length of fourteen hundred pages. Its first 
portion surpasses in artistic worth anything that Sealsfield 
had produced. His talent finds expression on a new side. It 
would be difficult to match the vivid pictures of an ocean 
voyage that fill the latter part of the first volume and the fore- 
part of the second. A pity he saw fit to salvage his human 
cargo from all the perils of the ocean and to land them safely 
in the gilded circles of New York and escort them through a 
maze of silly ‘‘society functions,” when sending them resolutely 
to the bottom of the sea would have given occasion for another 
grandiose marine painting, and saved us from their boresome 
company through three further volumes! 

In Das Kajtitenbuch (1841), Sealsfield hit at last upon a 
form of narrative thoroughly congenial to his talents. The 
Cabin Book is a suite of stories told by a company forgathered 
at the home of a retired sea captain. (By a whim of the 
owner the place is built to resemble a ship’s cabin, hence the 
title.) In its outer design, then, the work conforms to the 
same model as the Canterbury Tales or the Decamerone. Inas- 
much as the best of the tales deals with dramatic incidents of 
the Texan War of Secession, the large historic vista that is 
opened up invests them with a sort of epic unity. “Die 
Prairie am Iacinto,”’ with which the Cabin Book leads off, 
with the physiognomies of the frontiersman profiled against 
the magnificent scenery, marks the culmination of Sealsfield’s 
art; at all events it is the work that received the warmest 
recognition on the part of German and foreign readers. 

In 1842-43 Sealsfield tried his hand once more at a Mexi- 
can romance.'* Sitiden und Norden (South and North) has 


18Possibly the work was written earlier. 
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for its substratum the internal history of Mexico during the 
first youth of the Republic. It relates the adventurous ex- 
periences of a few Americans traveling in .Mexico on private 
business, who, much againsé their will, become involved in a 
low political intrigue. The method of relation in this last 
book that Sealsfield published is far more fanciful than that 
employed in any preceding volume. For all its realism this 
picture of Mexico here unrolled impresses one like a wild 
phantasmagoria, because of the passing strangeness of situa- 
tions, the people, and even the natural phenomena of the 
country. This work is unmistakably influenced by the French 
romanticists, in particular Victor Hugo, and by the grotesque 
imagination of the fantastic German novelist, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann. Most impressive in their weirdness are two episodes 
describing, the one a southern cloudburst, the other the in- 
furiating sufferings caused by the mosquito fever. 

In later years Sealsfield, according to his own statement, 
wrote a companion piece to Stiden und Norden which was to be 
called Ost und West. But the German public had tired of him, 
partly because during and after the national uprising of 1848 
it was too much absorbed in its own political fates to take 
much interest in the affairs of other nations, and partly be- 
cause Sealsfield’s eccentricities—his polyglot diction, crude 
composition, and increasing diffuseness—had estranged many 
of his admirers. To his natural disgruntlement over the more 
and more noticeable neglect was joined the disappointment he 
experienced on his last visit to the United States. His literary 
conscience told him that conditions in the American common- 
wealth had ceased to correspond to the picture he had drawn 
in Ost und West. He had lived too long away from America. 
. In a destructive mood he burnt the manuscript, and, to 
. complete the auto de fé, also sacrificed the autobiographic novel, 
- Ein Mann aus dem Volke (A Man of the People), his memoirs, 
and many valuable documents ‘relating to his life. The sole 
remriant of his work that accidentally escaped the alleged 
wholesale execution wads an old copybook fil'ed for the most 
part with illegible scribblings. From its faded pages Alfred 
Meissner, a well-known Austrian novelist and critic, de- 
ciphered with infinite pains a number of aphorisms and a 
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grimly humorous short story, which he brought out under the 
title Die Grabesschuld (The Post Mortem Guilt), but which 
has merely the value of a literary curio. 

The cosmopolitan character of Sealsfield’s writings led to 
their early translation into English, French, Dutch, Hungarian, 
and other languages. The efforts of Hebbe and Mackay, 
Headley, Powell, Mersch, and in particular those of Frederick 
Hardman, won him for a while much favor with British and 
American readers. Hardman launched many specimens of 
Sealsfield’s work in the pages of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine; a still greater service was performed by him in the 
critical field. For a thorough appreciation of the great 
German-American and estimate -of his proper place in litera- 
ture, Hardman’s several reviews in Blackwood’s, and the fine 
essay in the Foreign Quarterly Review,'® stand unsurpassed to 
this day. It is noteworthy that this very able and conserva- 
tive critic deemed Sealsfield far superior to Cooper, indeed 
unexcelled among his contemporaries. According to his view, 
Sealsfield’s works form an invaluable acquisition to German 
literature, both on account of their intrinsic worth and inter- 
est, and as a stimulus to a fresher and more natural tone 
among the novelists. Sealsfield deals in the real and the 
true, not in mysticism and sickly sentiment. His greatest 
artistic virtues are, in Hardman’s opinion, a deep knowledge 
of human nature, skill in character drawing, descriptive 
faculty of a high order, the power to invent striking incidents 
and to write a spirited and dramatic dialog. His shortcomings, 
on the other hand, are summed up thus: utter negligence in 
the carrying out of his plots, inconsistencies and omissions 
such as writers of the present day rarely hazard, occasional 
wildness and incoherency of style. Finally, Hardman speaks 
out against the expansionist tendency of some of Sealsfield’s 
writings with a fine burst of English self-righteousness and 
anti-American indignation. He finds that ‘‘Mr. Sealsfield is a 
zealous defender of the encroaching and restless spirit that 
causes the Americans to overstep, on all sides, the limits of 
their vast territory, as the scum of a foaming beverage over- 


Vol. XXXVII (1846), pp. 416-448. 
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flows the brim of a cup which it does not one-quarter fill. 
Nathan, the Squatter-Regulator, demonstrates the propriety 
of;such inundation to his, not to our, satisfaction.” Seals- 
field, he fears, is infected by the American spirit of bullying: 
“Liberty and property, cry the Americans. They mean their 
liberty and other people’s property. A nefarious maxim!” 

The testimony of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who 
loved to spend entire evenings reading his ‘favorite Sealsfield,”’ 
goes to show that the American world of letters must have 
regarded Sealsfield as a writer of consequence. To be sure, 
his writings have passed out of the ken of even the older 
portions of the present generation. Mark Twain, the orbits 
of whose activity are in the main concentric with Sealsfield’s, 
had never read any of his works. Apparently Mr. Clemens, 
who never was a diligent reader of fiction, and to whom the 
name was entirely new, mistook Sealsfield for a superannuated 
humorist, for the reply to my inquiry contained the voluntary 
information that Mr. Clemens never read anything comic. 

Yet while Sealsfield soon lost his vogue, there are in 
America as in Germany strong indications of his influence on 
popular fiction. Plagiarism is certainly one of the best proofs 
of appreciation. How many people who never heard the 
name of Sealsfield have been thrilled to the bone by Captain 
Mayne Reid’s Wild Life (1856)! Yet it has been shown” 
that the last and best third of the story was filched outright 
from the Cabin Book. The Pirate Captain did not even 
trouble to make a new translation, but, pouncing upon Black- 
wood’s, purloined Hardman’s ipsissima verba.* Professor A. B. 
Faust of Cornell University, to whom belongs so much of the 
credit for Sealsfield’s rehabilitation, includes the once-famous 
William Gilmore Simms among the plagiarists; in Guy Rivers, 
he claims, a telling episode is pillaged from Ralph Doughby’s, 


2By Mr. Edward Leyh in the Washington Sentinel, 1887. 

“Chapters XVIII-XXVII of Wild Life correspond to Volume I, chaps. 
II-XI, and Vol. II, chaps. XIII and (in part) XIV. 

"of. Faust, Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl), der Dichter beider Hemisphdren, 
p. 7. In this connection it should be stated that Sealsfield’s writings have 
also been ransacked by freebooters of other nationalities. For example, the 
renowned Xavier de Mont‘pin’s Adventures de William Whyte represents 
merely a poor translation of the Cabin Book. 
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Esq., Brautfahrt; and the same scholar points to the sus- 
picious resemblance of Helen Jackson’s Romona (1884) to 
Tokeah, or the White Rose (1829). In all likelihood, a detailed 
examination of the field would bring to light many other 
traces of Sealsfield’s widespread effect. Conversely, it 
remains for special study to show to what extent and in which 
quarters Sealsfield was a borrower.** Yet this is safe to say: 
in all essential respects he was an originator, not a copyist. 
It is his bold approach to our modern notions of the social 
novel, in respect of purpose and technique, that caused critics 
of the older school to treat him with disdain. A notable 
exception was Heinrich Kurz, in whose compendious History 
of German Literature* a most appreciative chapter is devoted 
to Charles Sealsfield. Kurz calls him one of the greatest 
novelists® of all time, and bestows unqualified praise on the 
depth and truthfulness of his conception, the plastic por- 
trayal of his people, and the grandeur of his descriptions. 
“His force lay not in the art of composition, but in that of 
reproduction; he was unexcelled in the delineation of entire 
nations and races; characters of all conditions are pictured 
with absolute sureness of line and color. And all this mag- 
nificent characterization is attained by extremely simple 
means.” 

It is certainly not to be expected that the industrious 
efforts made of late years in behalf of Charles Sealsfield will 
result in his restoration to popularity. For the “general 
reader” of today the imposing figure of the ‘““Great-Unknown”’ 
will remain dead and buried. The interest in him will be 
confined on the whole, as is the case with so many a prominent 
writer of the past, to special students of literature. Yet 
comparatively unknown as he may remain, the contribution 
of his work to the better European knowledge of the United 
States, and the close relation of his work to the history of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, emboldened me in the past hour to 
the attempt of restoring Charles Sealsfield to an honorable 
place in the memory of this audience. 





“Professor R. M. Meyer in Deutsche Arbeit, VI, 8, pp. 512, ff., points to 
the obvious derivation of a passage in Morton from Balzac’s Gobseck. 

“The third edition was published in 1874. 
%Kiner der genialsten Romanschriftsteller.”’ 
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THE MISSOURI DEMOCRAT AND THE 
CIVIL WAR! 


BY LUCY LUCILE TASHER 


Into the maelstrom of factions and principles which 
menaced Missouri’s hope of political unity in the years pre- 
ceding and during the Civil war, came the guiding current of 
the Missouri Democrat. Its beginning was stormy, its 
career turbulent throughout the days of the war between the 
states. Devoted to various causes, it espoused each with the 
vigor and determination characteristic of current newspaper 
methods and had the added factor of a greater freedom in the 
employment of strong, almost libelous, terminology—termi- 
nology too dangerous for use today. The Missouri Democrat 
owed its beginning to Thomas Hart Benton’s desire to hurl 
thunderbolts of hate at his opponents. Francis Preston 
Blair, Jr., worthy son of that great house of Blair politicians 
and one of Benton’s staunch supporters, founded the paper in 
1853,2 to serve as an active tool in Benton’s unsuccessful 
struggle to regain his place in the United States Senate. In 
1256, the paper deserted Bentonian ideals and followed the 
Blair family into the Republican fold, where it remained during 
the Civil war period. 

The Democrat came through the pre-war years with an 
ever increasing enthusiasm for anti-slavery. It showed marked 
free-soil sympathies in its early years and in 1857 was chosen by 
Lincoln to be the advocate of the doctrines of the Republican 
party in southern and middle Illinois as well as in Missouri.’ 
In accordaice with this new policy, it denounced the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution in 1858,‘ advocated colonization of freed 
negroes in some tropical climate, preferably Panama,' and 





1This article is based on selected portions of the author's doctoral disserta- 
tion of the same title, completed at the University of Chicago in 1934. 

*Scharf, John Thomas, History of St. Louis City and County, Vol. I, p. 925. 

‘Newton, Joseph Fort, Lincoln and Herndon, p. 114; Lincoln, Abraham, 
New Letters and Papers of Lincoln, compiled by Paul M. Angle, pp. 166-167. 

‘Missouri Democrat, March 17, 1858. 
5Missouri Democrat, January 20, 1858. 
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supported Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas senatorial 
contest. Indeed, at the Alton meeting of Lincoln and Doug- 
las, Blair and B. Gratz Brown, the latter also on the Demo- 
crat's editorial staff, spoke for Lincoln and against Douglas, 
the Lecompton Constitution, the Dred Scott decision, and 
the Buchanan administration.’ Thus the editors of the 
Missouri Democrat made of that paper a Republican party 
organ, utterly belying the party promise of its name. 

When, however, this newly Republicanized paper selected 
a presidential candidate for its favor in the days preceding the 
Chicago Convention of 1860, it chose Edward Bates, Mis- 
souri’s favorite son.* Blair, its editor, nominated Bates in 
the Convention. When Lincoln became the standard- 
bearer, however, the Democrat fell into line and actively sup- 
ported the Convention's choice. Even though Missouri was 
a Democratic stronghold where Douglas enjoyed a large 
following, Blair and the Democrat were able to deliver St. 
Louis to Lincoln in the fall election.° In a determined cam- 
paign they used the telling influence of newspaper opinion to 
win to the Republican ranks this city, always so sensitive to 
any fresh political breeze. The Anti-Douglas, pro-Lincoln 
editorials of the Democrat were a powerful factor in this con- 
test, which united the foreign element of the city, its merchant 
class, its railroad interests, and its freedom-loving citizens into 
one political group—Republican voters. The success of the 
Democrat and its editors was unique and the more impres- 
sive since the other St. Louis newspapers were against Lincoln. 

In January, 1861, the question of probable secession 
occupied Missouri’s attention. A “disunion epidemic’ was 
“running through Missouri.”"' Blair and the Democrat," 





®Missouri Democrat, August, 1858. 

7Missouri Democrat, August 27, 1858. 

8 Missouri Democrat, January 19, 1860. 

*Missouri Democrat, May 19, 1860. 

McDougal, H. C., “A Decade of Missouri Politics, 1860-1870. From 
a Republican Viewpoint,’’ in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 3, No. 2, (Jan- 
uary, 1909), p. 147; Springfield Daily Republican, November 12, 1860. 

Letter of John 8. Million to Henry Singleton, January 9, 1861, in Hamilton 
R. Gamble Papers. (Manuscripts in the Library of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis.) 
Evans, Clement A., (editor), Confederate Military History, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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the liberty-loving Germans and the organization of the ‘‘Wide 
Awakes’’, who later became the first Union volunteers from 
Missouri," were determined to save their State for the Union."* 
Meetings were held by various factions. The problem was 
complicated by the fact that the State government was in 
sympathy with the South. In order to settle the question, 
the State legislature passed a law providing for the election on 
February 18, of delegates to a Convention. Charles D. 
Drake wrote that the act ‘“‘was passed in the confident expecta- 
tion that the Convention to be elected would pass an ordinance 
of secession, which, if passed, would be ratified by the voters 
of the state.’"* But the legislators had reckoned without the 
Democrat and its friends. Blair and his newspaper took the 
position that party lines should be forgotten in this election, 
that the eligibility of candidates should not be tested by their 
previous party associations, but rather by their unconditional 
support of the Union."* The election returns rewarded the 
well-laid plans of Blair and the Democrat. Union delegates 
were chosen by a majority of over 80,000 votes. In St. Louis 
county the Unconditional Union ticket was victorious by 
nearly a 6,000 majority.” 

When the Convention met at Jefferson City, it was en- 
couraged by free railroad tickets and the lure of superior 
hotel accomodations to move to St. Louis, which was the 
home of the Democrat..* From this point on, the paper could 
use its power with a determining effect. In editorials it 
emphasized the economic benefits to be derived from a decision 
for the Union, and these arguments helped to turn the senti- 
ment of the Convention against secession.” Later in the 
year, at another meeting of the Convention, the paper again 
used its influence to help secure the deposition of Governor 


Williams, Walter, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri, Mother of the 
West, Vol. II, p. 59. 


“Missouri Democrat, January 12, 1861. 

“Drake, Charles D., Autobiography, p. 672. (Manuscript in the Library 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia.) 

Missouri Democrat, January 21, 1861. 

Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, Vol. I, p. 396. 


18Anderson, Galusha, The Story of a Border City During the Civil War, 
pp. 45-48. 


19Missouri Democrat, March 13, 1861. 
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Claiborne F. Jackson, southern sympathizer,” and the sub- 
stitution of Hamilton R. Gamble, who actively aided the 
Union cause until his death in 1864.2! The decision against 
secession was definitely made by the Convention in October, 
1861.% The methods used by the Democrat to attain its goal 
in this contest were typical of those employed in subsequent 
controversies. 

Throughout the opening days of the Civil war in Mis- 
souri, the Democrat aggressively supported military action. 
In the struggle for the control of the St. Louis arsenal, Blair 
and his newspaper thwarted every attempt of southern- 
minded men to seize this important storehouse of arms and 
ammunition. When Brigadier General D. M. Frost, of the 
State militia, who was pro-southern in his beliefs, considered 
that he had by diplomacy won a victory over Major W. H. 
Bell, commanding the arsenal, Blair was at hand to strengthen 
the wavering Union leader.* As late as April, 1861, Jefferson 
Davis was still hoping that Jackson would be able to capture 
the arsenal. His hopes, however, were in vain, for the 
Democrat and its Union-sympathizing friends checkmated 
every effort to take this strategic military point which gave 
its holder the control of the river.“ The editors of the Demo- 
crat believed that northern control of the river was necessary, 
for without it St. Louis would lose her place as a commercial 
center and turn “into a habitation for foxes, owls and creep- 
ing things.”’* Such graphic pictures were very effective. 

The Democrat approved Federal military success at all 
times. It did not pretend to be neutral, but was rather vio- 
lently pro-northern. Consequently, when Blair and his 
friend, Nathaniel Lyon, who had become the new commander 
of the arsenal, captured the State militia at Camp Jackson on 


2°Missouri Democrat, August 2, 1861. 

Laughlin, Sceva Bright, ‘‘Missouri Politics During the Civil War,” 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 24, No. 2 (January, 1930), p. 263. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Missouri State C: tion, October, 1861. 

8switzler, William F., Illustrated History of Missouri, pp. 355-356. Letter 
from Frost to Jackson, January 24, 1861. 

“Evans, Confederate Military History, Vol. IX, p. 8. 

%McElroy, John, The Struggle for Missouri, pp. 35-36; Missouri Democrat, 
April 23, 1861. 
% Missouri Democrat, January 18, 1861. 
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May 10, 1861, the Democrat came to their defense.2” The 
paper sympathized with Blair and Lyon, realizing that an en- 
campment of men whose loyalty to the Union cause was 
questionable constituted a menace to the arsenal and there- 
fore commended the prompt action of the Unionists. Al- 
though many St. Louisans were so enraged by the affair that 
they skirmished in the streets and threatened the offices of 
the Democrat, and many others were driven from indecision 
into the Confederate ranks, the paper held to its position of 
staunch support and called the attack a “‘stroke of genius” on 
the part of Blair with his ‘far-reaching sagacity”’ and “‘lofty 
courage’’® Again, when the last futile effort to keep peace 
within the State had been made in the conference between the 
opposing factions at the Planter’s House on June 11, 1861, 
and war had been declared both by General Lyon and Gover- 
nor Jackson, the Democrat characterized the governor’s pro- 
clamation as illegal, unconstitutional and revolutionary.*® 
Thus, it placed itself unqualifiedly with Lyon. It was ener- 
getically fighting for the Union. 

When John C. Frémont was appointed commander of 
the Department of the West, the Democrat gave him a warm 
welcome.*® Gradually, as the summer advanced, its support 
of the general became more definite. When he failed to relieve 
General Lyon at Wilson’s Creek, it printed no word of censure; 
when he issued his emancipation proclamation, on August 30, 
1861, it rejoiced." But President Lincoln deplored Frémont’s 
unauthorized activity, despite the approval of the Democrat 
and the freedom-loving Germans. Lincoln had sent the 
Pathfinder to Missouri to fight battles, not to free slaves, and 
he feared that the confiscation of property and the liberation of 
slaves in Missouri would hurt the Union cause in Kentucky. 
Hence, he used his veto.” Here the plans of the President and 
of the Democrat conflicted. 


27 Missouri Democrat, May 13, 1861. 
%8 Missouri Democrat, June 26, 1861. 
Missouri Democrat, June 14, 1861. 
Missouri Democrat, July 26, 1861. 
51 Missouri Democrat, August 31, 1861. 
Stephenson, Nathaniel Wright, Abraham Lincoln and the Union, p. 196. 
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Frémont’s failure to fight battles was brought forcibly 
to the President’s attention because of a letter written in 
September, 1861, by Frank Blair to his brother Montgomery. 
Although Frank was an officer under Frémont, he censured 
the general for his extravagance and inactivity. This com- 
munication was taken to the President. When Frémont 
learned of the criticism, he arrested Blair immediately for 
insubordination, conduct unbecoming an officer, and other 
acts of military offense. In the argument that resulted Blair 
was released, but the Democrat permanently deserted its 
erstwhile leader, Blair, for the banner of its new hero, the 
emancipator, Frémont.* This change in policy has never 
been explained. It was a very sudden dethronement of a 
popular idol, who was also a part owner of the paper. Con- 
temporary opinion suggested as a solution that jealous rivals 
on the Democrat's staff, envying Blair’s political and military 
honors, took this occasion to withdraw their support.* What- 
ever the reason, the paper did not return during the Civil war 
peroid to the ranks of Blair’s followers. Instead, it praised 
Frémont whenever the opportunity offered. Despite its 
support, however, the Blairs succeeded in securing Fremont’s 
removal in November, 1861.% They found in other newspapers 
sufficient following to maintain an important place in Mis- 
souri politics. 

The problem of the Democrat had changed in 1862. It 
was no longer seeking means of saving Missouri for the Union; 
now it must hold the ground gained, it must keep the State 
saved. A new cause, abolition, was presented.* In accord- 
ance with this idea came the presidential plan of compensated 
abolition, which the Democrat thought too slow, but supported, 
since nothing better was offered.*” 


In April, 1862, a Union slate was elected in the municipal 
contest and the Democrat was assured of more help from city 


3% Missouri Democrat, September, October, 1861. 

“Missouri Republican, August 15, 1862. 

*Brotherhead, W., General Frémont and the Injustice Done Him by Poli- 
tictans and Envious Military Men, pp. 6-7. 

% Missouri Democrat, February 10, 1862. 
37 Missouri Democrat, March 13, 1862. 
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officials.** These newly elected men were not, however, a 
“radical’’ Union group, using the term radical in the sense of 
ultra-Union, anti-slavery, anti-southern. Therefore, the 
Democrat, which was rapidly leaning toward this type of 
radicalism, was not yet entirely satisfied. Throughout the 
year 1862 it held a cause before the people: emancipation 
should be adopted as a State policy. Its method of attack 
was marked by an aggressiveness, a noisiness, which so often 
accompanies radical agitation. Although the end of the 
year found all of the major St. Louis newspapers advocating 
some type of abolition, the negro in Missouri was not yet free. 
The Democrat had not yet reached its goal. 

Consequently, the fight was continued in 1863. Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation was a disappointment to the 
agitators. It did not affect the status of slaves in Missouri. 
Lincoln’s compensated abolition plan was defeated.*® The 
Democrat was forced to try another course of action. Since 
all other hopes were gone it sought to achieve emancipation 
in Missouri by State action. The first skirmish was won 
when the ultra-radicals secured control of the city government 
in the April elections.“ The State government and emancipa- 
tion were yet ahead. Numerous editorials kept the question 
before the people. When the State Convention, which had 
virtually taken the place of the legislature in the government of 
the State, met in June, even the more conservative members 
realized that action was necessary, for ‘“‘The Dutch and radi- 
cals must be checked—or we are gone to the Devil.”*! The 
efforts of the Democrat were in a measure rewarded by the 
Convention’s compromise ordinance which made July 4, 1876, 
the day of freedom.” This was not enough. The radical editors 
announced, ‘‘So long as slavery remains, it will be the subject of 
political controversy.’"* They were determined to keep up 





*8 Missouri Democrat, April 5, 1862. 

%°Missouri Democrat, March 6, 1863. 

“Laughlin, ‘Missouri Politics During the Civil War," in Missouri His- 
torical Review, Vol. 24, No. 1 (October, 1929), pp. 103-104. 

“Letter of James 8. Rollins to James O. Broadhead, June 8, 1863, in 
Broadhead Papers. (Manuscripts in the Library of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis.) 

“Switzler, Illustrated History of Missouri, p. 342. 
“Missouri Democrat, July 6, 1863. 
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the tension in order to insure immediate emancipation. They 
defined “conservative unionism” as a “catch-all defense”’ 
phrase used to include everything from ‘‘weak and diluted 
patriotism” to ‘open and avowed rebellion in arms against the 
authority of the Government.’“ Once more the radical 
editors struck the note of economic interest. They asserted 
that ‘immediate emancipation would at once invite white 
labor to Missouri,” but such an influx would be slow, because 
white labor had been diminished by the war. To postpone 
emancipation was to encourage a negro hegira which could be 
stopped only by an immediate emancipation ordinance which 
would encourage freed negroes to stay in Missouri as hired 
laborers.“ And Missouri needed labor, labor of any kind. 
It was a powerful appeal. 

For a time in 1864, the paper’s fight for emancipation was 
less conspicuous than its attitude on the possible presidential 
candidate. When it became evident that there was a move- 
ment toward having Lincoln nominated as a candidate by 
state legislatures throughout the country, the Democrat 
denounced it as a trick. The editors believed that the nomi- 
nation should be made by a convention and that Lincoln 
should ‘‘take his chances’’ there “with the other candidates.’ 
The Republican interpreted such an editorial as evidence of 
the hostility of the Democrat toward the President. These 
rival editors insisted that the Democrat was ‘“‘working body and 
mind to defeat Mr. Lincoln with either Frémont or Chase,” 
and that it only refrained “from making this opposition mani- 
fest until the proper time” might arrive.” This, the accused 
paper answered by asking, ‘‘Are there no genuine members of 
the Union party except such as will take off their hats and 
swear that Mr. Lincoln must be the next President in prefer- 
ence to any other man?’’** Day after day the radical editors 
urged that the prople, not the politicians, should choose the 
candidate, that Lincoln more than any other man was under 





“Missouri Democrat, October 26, 1863. 
“Missouri Democrat, October 28, 1863. 
“Missouri Democrat, February 3, 1864. 
47 Missouri Republican, February 5, 1864. 
“8Missouri Democrat, February 8, 1864. 
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strong obligation to submit his claims to a convention.*® They 
asserted that Lincoln’s amnesty plan was too lenient, and, 
if allowed to stand, the conquered states would pass “‘into 
the hands of men who prefer treason to loyalty and slavery to 
freedom.’*® When St. Louisans, in April, elected the ultra- 
radical candidate for mayor by a two to one vote, the Democrat 
interpreted their choice as a blow to the President and his 
plan of amnesty.*' It believed that ‘““The amnesty must 
be withdrawn until the rebellion is crushed. Treason, 
and everything appertaining to it, must be dealt with radi- 
cally—the war carried to the root—and the country will yet 
be saved.” The editors, moreover, maintained that the city 
election results were a victory for Frémont. According to 
their view, upon Frémont, the Pathfinder, devolved the duty 
of saving his country; Lincoln, the conservative, had failed.™ 
Indeed, they deemed Frémont'’s platform the only one to which 
patriots could subscribe. This platform was well summed up 
in the Republican as advocating: (1) absolute, complete and 
immediate liberty, without distinction of race or color 
(2) absolute maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, (3) another 
and better military organization than that of Lincoln, (4) a 
diminution of the powers of the executive and a larger respon- 
sibility of cabinet ministers to Congress, (5) a nation in place 
of a confederacy.“ According to the Democrat, the President 
had waited for public opinion before moving on the slavery 
position, and then, when he had a command from the people, 
he had resisted “‘until the engorged current became so weighty 
and strong that he could resist it no longer.” He might have 
moved with security sooner and have received the welcome 
of loyal men even as had Frémont, in 1861.% Missouri’s 
radicals were censuring the President fully as much as did the 
authors of the Pomeroy circular. 








“*Missouri Democrat, February 11, 1864. 
5° Missouri Democrat, March 17, 1864. 

51 Missouri Democrat, March 26, 1864. 
Missouri Democrat, April 23, 1864. 

83 Missouri Democrat, April 11, 1864. 
“Missouri Republican, March 22, 1864. 
% Missouri Democrat, April 30, 1864. 
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When the Baltimore Convention chose Lincoln once more, 
the Democrat was disappointed, since it would have preferred 
Grant, Frémont, Butler, or Chase. However, it declared 
itself ready to stand by the nomination.® The radical editors 
found some good in the work of the Convention. They were 
overjoyed by the rejection of Missouri Copperheadism and 
the annihilation of the Blair-Lincoln faction. They rejoiced 
in the victory over “the truculent conservatism that would 
have made the Baltimore Convention give utterance to pro- 
slavery and anti-freedom sentiments, and have committed it 
to a nerveless war policy.’”’ They considered that the “malig- 
ned Radicals of Missouri” had been recognized and that the 
Union faith they cherished was the faith that glowed ‘‘in the 
breasts of true patriots throughout the land.’*? Moreover, 
they viewed the new platform with favor and decided that on 
it Lincoln was more radical than Frémont.®* And radicalism 
was the Democrat’s measure of desirability—radicalism in the 
sense of extreme anti-Southern attitudes, vengeance against 
the South. 

The Democrat was very busy in the summer of 1864. It 
was determined to bring harmony into the relationship be- 
tween the State and city governments. This could be done 
by electing an ultra-radical State government. Guerrilla 
warfare, which was troubling all advocates of law and order, 
was made an issue. The Democrat blamed the continuance 
of these disturbances on the provisional government. With a 
radical State government in charge, with the “residential 
disloyal element of the State” powerless because out of office, 
peace could be maintained.* 

Then, too, the Democrat was watching Copperheads all 
over the nation. It sponsored a policy of popular patriotism 
and announced that it was the duty of every patriot “to be 
widely awake to the efforts and aims of the Copperheads, 
and signally to foil them.” No matter how holy the cause, 
that cause would not win of itself. Every true citizen must 


% Missouri Democrat, June 10, 1864. 
57 Missouri Democrat, June 10, 1864. 
58 Missouri Democrat, June 27, 1864. 
59Missouri Democrat, July 18, 1864. 
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“effectively wield his influence for an overwhelming victory of 
patriotism at the polls in November,”’ for there was to occur 
the determining battle of the war, there the American people 
were to “decide either to continue or cease to be a nation.” 

The peace negotiations at Niagara further aroused the 
Democrat. Its editors doubted their sincerity. Referring 
to the rebels, they said: 


They were pretending to seek peace for the purpose of strengthening 
a peace sentiment in the Northern States. They wanted to give the 
Copperheads within the Union the opportunity of saying that the rebels 
wanted to stop the war. 


The Democrat went further and called the meeting a “well 
contrived feint in favor of pacification’’ executed ‘‘at the time 
they supposed would best suit the Chicago Convention, in 
which they knew their allies would have a numerous rep- 
resentation, if not a controlling voice.” 

As the summer advanced, the Democrat aggressively sup- 
ported Lincoln and denounced McClellan, the candidate of 
the Democratic party. The editors saw the rebellion to be 
directly caused by slavery and, therefore, slavery must go,” but 
they defended Lincoln against a charge of inconsistency in 
his slavery policy. They said that conditions had changed 
from 1861 to 1863. In 1861 Lincoln was trying to secure 
peace and therefore did not wish to interfere with slavery, 
but in 1863 war was the order of the day and the proclamation 
was proper and fitting.“ In their support of Lincoln they 
denounced the Democratic party as being disloyal, especially 
Vallandingham and Fernando Wood. “It is not a question 
whether the Democratic party is free from treason, for that 
none will claim, but whether treason or loyalty predominates 
therein, and which is to govern." A background was being 
laid for “‘waving the bloody shirt’”’ later. As a concrete 
example of disloyalty in the Democratic ranks as well as in 
its leadership, they offered the Order of American Knights.™ 

Missouri Democrat, July 19, 1864. 
Missouri Democrat, July 25, 1864. 
®Missouri Democrat, August 10, 1864. 
® Missouri Democrat, August 11, 1864. 
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Indeed, they found that the position of the rival party could 
be most clearly determined when one realized that to desire 
its success meant “‘at the same time desiring the defeat” of 
the army, “the depreciation’ of the currency, and ‘“‘the 
success of the rebellion.”” This was due to the fact that the 
Democratic party could succeed only if Lincoln’s administra- 
tion should fail and become unpopular. ‘“‘A victory for Grant 
or Sherman is regarded as a victory for Lincoln, and a victory 
for Lee or Hood is a victory for the Democratic party.” More- 
over, in financial matters, the editors insisted that the advance 
of gold strengthened the Democracy, while the rise of green- 
backs, ‘‘the people’s money,” aided Lincoln and his party.” 
These scheming newspapermen turned McClellan’s nomina- 
tion into an indorsement of Lincoln, for, they pointed out, 
McClellan had secured his position in the hearts of his sup- 
porters through his work in carrying out Lincoln’s orders. 
Although the Democrats had adopted a peace platform, they 
had placed “fa man upon it who has earned everything he 
possesses by war.’’*? 

Throughout September, the Democrat kept up its attack 
on the Chicago platform. It questioned how McClellan, 
a war man, could run under a peace-and-surrender flag. It 
maintained that the Peace Democrats distrusted the candidate 
and the War Democrats were disgusted with the platform. 
It looked like an auspicious beginning for Lincoln.** Only 
one thing could the Democrat find in McClellan’s favor and 
that was his acceptance of the nomination, which, in effect, 
repudiated the platform.** Every weapon was used to make 
the election of Lincoln more certain. Sarcasm proved most 
effective when the editors conceived the idea of turning the 
unpopularity of the draft to Lincoln’s advantage. They let 
it be known that McClellan had favored it long before Lincoln 
took it up.”° 

This vigorous and continuous propaganda brought results 
in November when the entire radical slate, with one minor 

“Missouri Democrat, August 24, 1864. 

6’ Missouri Democrat, September 1, 1864. 

8 Missouri Democrat, September 8, 9, 1864. 
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exception, was elected in a radical Republican landslide in 
Missouri. Not only did the people choose radical national 
and state officers, if Lincoln could be termed a radical even 
by the jubilant Democrat, but they also voted to call a con- 
vention for the purpose of amending the State constitution.” 
Now the hope of immediate emancipation and anti-southern 
measures would soon be realized, for the Democrat interpreted 
the election in its own favor. Indeed, it took much credit 
for the election results and proudly claimed the distinction 
of having been the only slave state journal supporting Lincoln 
in both 1860 and 1864.” In their joy the editors forgot 
their wavering attitude in the autumns of 1861 and 1863 
and their praise of Frémont in the spring of 1864. 
Commenting on the election of 1864, the Democrat 
announced that the people had done more than reelect 
Lincoln, they had proclaimed a “radical war against the re- 
bellion—against not only the trunk and branches, but the 
roots” of the question as well. ‘“‘The Union sentiment of the 
country is hearty and intense. The strong and great soul of 
the nation is all in it.” Rapt devotion to country had, ac- 
cording to these interpreters, taken the place of self interest. 


The mighty spirit of a great people engaged in a terrible and terribly 
protracted war, can make no subtly false distinctions. It can tolerate 
no special pleadings. It deals, and will deal only with the naked fact 
as it stands plain to view, despite all the clouds of sophistry that bad 
men raise around it. Slavery made the war.” 


It was a battle cry which the Convention must answer. 

The Convention met in St. Louis, the stronghold of the 
Democrat, on January 6, 1865. On January 11, by an almost 
unanimous vote, it passed an ordinance which freed Missouri’s 
slaves immediately.“ Thus, Missouri formally and volun- 
tarily abolished slavery eleven months before the thirteenth 
amendment was proclaimed. 

But the radicals were determined upon further reforms. 
Emancipation accomplished, they moved on not to amend, 


Laughlin, ‘‘Missouri Politics During the Civil War,'’ in Missouri His- 
torical Review, Vol. 24, No. 2 (January, 1930), p. 284. 

Missouri Democrat, November 17, 1864. 
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but thoroughly to revise, the entire constitution. By means 
of regular and special committees, they intended to work out 
constitutional provisions which would restrict the suffrage 
to loyal citizens and promote the public good in the State. 
By the middle of February, they had decided that an entire 
new constitution was necessary.” 


The Democrat considered that the work was moving too 
slowly. The paper was insisting that the State needed the 
protection of martial law, an expedient which loyal men need 
not fear,”* that the ballot box which could provide protection 
from robbers and cutthroats must be protected by the dis- 
franchisement of all disloyal men,”’ that the loyal alone should 
rule Missouri, that rebels should not be allowed to vote, 
should not be put on an equality with loyal men, and that the 
Convention must protect the loyal by forbidding the disloyal 
to participate in the administration of public affairs.”* 

The agitation of the Democrat was rewarded in the third 
section of the second article of the new constitution, which 
prescribed an ironclad oath of loyalty. In substance this 
“oath of loyalty” provided that the person taking it had 
never ‘‘by act or word manifested his adherence” to the cause 
of the enemies of the United States, or a “desire for their 
triumph,” or a “sympathy” for them. A pledge of loyalty 
to the constitution of the United States and of the State of 
Missouri was also required. This oath was prescribed for all 
lawyers, preachers and teachers as well as for every voter and 
official, either public or private.”* The work of the reformers 
was further aided when, by means of an “ousting ordinance,” 
all officials who might have worked against the new con- 
stitution were eliminated from office.*° Thus did radicalism 
protect its new government. Since no person ineligible to 
vote under the proposed test oath was to be allowed to vote 
at the election either for or against the proposed constitution, 


Laughlin, ‘‘Missouri Politics During the Civil War,’’ in Missouri His- 
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its acceptance was almost assured. The ironclad oath clearly 
indicated the trend of radicalism in Missouri. The Democrat's 
editors shouted their approval of these measures of vengeance: 
“Let the subjugated states be dealt with as they deserve. We 
have fairly conquered the rebellion: Now let us punish the 
traitors.’’*! 

Just as the newspapers were hurling their first thunder- 
bolts in the campaign for adoption of the constitution, came 
the news of Lincoln’s death. All political agitation stopped. 
Conservatives and radicals alike mourned. The Democrat 
published a eulogy in which the editors surpassed them- 
selves. They were “stunned by the rudeness and magnitude 
of the blow,” and their words “of sorrow for the victim, 
indignation for the murderer, horror for the crime and anxiety 
for the stricken country”’ struggled for adequate expression. 
They paid the highest tribute to Lincoln’s achievements, 
leadership and statesmanship. They noticed, however, that 
his death must further consecrate the Union cause and must 
place a final seal on the infamy and damnation of the doomed 
rebellion. After they had paid the departed leader the 
highest of compliments, they turned and promised the new 
President their support. ‘“‘Let his hands be in every respect 
so strengthened that he may the more surely and triumphantly 
conduct the bereaved nation to permanent Union and Peace.’’® 

Peace for Missouri lay in the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, according to the theory of the radicals. The 
Democrat \aid a careful campaign. It enumerated all of the 
many classes who were disqualified to vote and stated that 
only those white males over twenty-one years of age who 
had taken the oath and were citizens or had declared their 
intention of becoming so might vote.* The radical plan of 
campaign for the adoption of the new constitution, as for- 
mulated by the Democrat, was based largely on three ideas: 
the constitution must be supported as a party measure; 
political disfranchisement of rebels was justified and essential 
to the continuance of the radical power; and all opposed to 
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adoption were disloyal, or aiding the cause of the disloyal.™ 
Under this last heading came the Germans, who, in the 
Democrat's opinion, suddenly turned from patriots into traitors 
when they opposed the new document.® , 

The vote upon the constitution was close. Missourians, 
evidently, were not going to be easily led into the radical 
paper’s view that the State’s laws must prevent her from 
becoming a rebel rendezvous.® People were ceasing to fear 
rebels so violently. Indeed, had it not been for the soldier 
vote, the radicals would have lost.*7 However, the new plan 
of government was accepted and proclaimed by the governor, 
July 4, 1865.8* The radicals reached a climax in their appro- 
priation of power while the last straggling vote was being 
counted. They ousted the conservative judges.** Their 
control was now complete. The Democrat summed up the 
situation: 


The victory which the Radicals have achieved in the adoption of the 
New Constitution is of no ordinary value or significance. No higher 
proof could be given of the inherent power of their party, than the success 
they have won under the peculiar circumstances of the last election. 

The last election in Missouri shows clearly enough that the 
Radicals have the power in the State if they see fit to use it with the 
prudence necessary to secure its preservation.*° 


The editors of the Democrat could be depended upon to 
see to it that abuses and open disregard of principles were 
overlooked and the necessary prudence exercised to retain 
the hard-earned power. They could well congratulate them- 
selves” upon the situation. They worked for a newspaper 
that was always a step ahead of each radical move, smoothing 
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out the way. Not content with preparation, it also kept 
pushing from behind, so that the advance and rearguards 
always found the inspiration of the Democrat stimulating and 
reassuring. 

To the Democrat, progress meant increased radicalism. 
No position was so extreme but that it could be counted 
upon to reach it in time. Jealous of the Union and bitterly 
hostile to the Confederacy, this paper fought a winning battle 
of newspaper wit and sarcasm in Missouri. By means of 
great intolerance, it was able to follow a straight course 
toward the goal of radical control. Insinuation, innuendo, 
threat and command, all were merely tools in the hands of 
cunning and crafty editors. The Union and emancipation 
were the war cries and all means were used to secure success. 
Whenever a position was gained, the shock troops of news- 
paperdom laid immediate plans for taking the next fortifica- 
tion. When Missouri definitely decided for the Union, 
emancipation was urged upon her, and when, at the close of 
the war, she finally accepted abolition, negro suffrage took 
shape on the horizon. 

The editors of the Democrat advocated extreme measures. 
No man was too high for criticism and when Lincoln, the man 
for whom they alone in Missouri had fought in 1860, was so 
conservative that he nullified Frémont’s proclamation, they 
denounced him in 1861. When he failed to emancipate Mis- 
souri’s slaves, they again censured him; when he might have 
been impressed with the Niagara meeting, they warned him; 
and, finally, before he became a candidate for reelection, 
they were not afraid to admit that he was too conservative 
to rule the nation for another term. With these editors, 
trick and subterfuge were justified by the end in view. Camp 
Jackson was a wonderful victory, the Constitution of 1865 
was the crowning triumph of the war years. When they 
lost, they grumbled and made excuses; when they won, they 
rejoiced with abandon. Frank Blair had set a tempo in the 
beginning which the Democrat constantly increased. 

In the changes that came to Missouri between 1860 and 
1865 the Democrat took an active interest. In 1860, a southern- 
sympathizing governor presided over a southern-sympathizing 
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legislature and only in St. Louis, the home of the Democrat, 
was there any coherent group of northern-seeing men. Then 
the governor and legislature were supplanted, organized 
State troops were dispersed, a Union army was organized, a 
convention decided for the Union, emancipation was urged, a 
radical city and State government was obtained, emancipa- 
tion was secured, and, finally, a new constitution was adopted 
to unite and cement the radical factions and government. 
Throughout all of the struggles and bickerings which such an 
overthrow of all institutions entailed, the Democrat stood 
firm and fearless for the radical program. It was consistently 
radical. No love was too great, no fear too strong, to swerve 
it from its course. Like a mighty sea, it hurled wave after 
wave of powerful propaganda against crumbling walls of 
conservatism. 
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DIVORCE BY THE LEGISLATURE 


In the light of the present-day prevalence of divorce and 
of the reputed ease, as compared with an earlier day, with 
which modern divorces are obtained, one learns with surprise 
that the supposedly rigid laws binding the marriage ties of 
our pioneer ancestors were not the barriers to divorce that 
the old-time letter of the law would make them seem. For, 
while it is true that the lim‘ted grounds for divorce specified 
in early Missouri law were binding upon the courts in which 
divorces were granted, such limitations could be and were 
disregarded by the Missouri legislature, which granted many 
divorce decrees on grounds other than those designated by 
the laws of the State governing divorce. In fact, in consider- 
ation of the large numb: of divorce bills which emanated 
from Missouri’s General Assembly down to 1850, or for fifteen 
years after the practice was declared unconstitutional by the 
Missouri Supreme Court, one wonders if divorce by the 
legislature did not represent the pioneer equivalent of our 
modern Reno. At any rate, because of its only too obvious 
advantages, there is little doubt that in Missouri divorce by 
the legislature was a pioneer custom which her legislators 
were loath to give up. 

An examination of Missouri’s territorial laws concerning 
this little known custom reveals that legislative divorces were 
granted by the territorial assembly prior to Missouri's admission 
to statehood. The practice therefore dates back to Missouri’s 
early history. Yet the territorial act of 1807 “Concerning 
Divorce and Alimony” and the act of 1825, the first law rela- 
tive to divorce passed after Missouri’s admission to the 
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Union, nowhere mention divorce by the legislature. Sections 
3 of the acts of 1807 and 1825 vest the power to grant divorce 
in the courts, by specifying ‘‘that the circuit court sitting as 
a court of chancery, shall have jurisdiction in all causes of 
divorce and alimony . . .’’ The Constitution of 1820 is silent 
on the subject, and contains neither express grant of power 
to nor prohibition on the legislature regarding legislative 
divorces. Moreover, one is unable to find in early Missouri 
law any statutory provision for the granting of divorce by 
either the territorial or state legislatures. Such acts as the 
following typical example were, therefore, probably based on 
custom and on the theory of inherent legislative power: 


AN ACT 


To divorce John W. Honey and Marie Antoinette his wife late Marie An- 
toinetie Labbadie from the bonds of matrimony. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Territory of Missouri, 


That from and immediately after the passage of this act, the matri- 
monial bond and civil contract of marriage existing between the aforesaid 
John W. Honey and Marie Antoinette his wife, late Marie Antoinette 
Labbadie, shall be and the same are hereby completely annuled set aside 
and dissolved as fully and effectuaily as if no such contract or union had 
ever been made and entered into between them. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and immediately after 
the passage of this act the said John W. Honey and Marie Antoinette his 
wife late Marie Antoinette Labbadie shall in future be held as distinct 
persons altogether unconnected by any mystical union or civil contract 
whatsoever at any time heretofore made or entered into between them. 
And the said Marie Antoinette Honey late Marie Antoinette Labbadie 
shall be taken and considered as feme sole enjoying the separate protection 
of the law in her person and property and free from the constraint and 
coertion of the said John Honey forever...... 


JAMES CALDWELL, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JNO. RICE JONES, 

President pro tempore of the Legislative 
council. 
Approved, January 22d, 1816. 
WM. CLARK, 

Governor of the Missouri Territory. 
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The first official statement which challenged the legality 
of divorce by the Missouri legislature is found in a message 
vetoing a divorce bill, addressed by Governor Daniel Dunklin, 
fifth governor of the State of Missouri, to the Senate on 
January 5, 1833. In this message, Governor Dunklin expressed 
in no uncertain terms his opposition to a bill to “divorce 
Mary Ann Dunlap, late Mary Ann Lawrence, and David 
Dunlap, from the bonds of matrimony,” and returned the bill 
with his veto to the Senate on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional. Article II of the Missouri Constitution of 1820, 
Dunklin pointed out, provided for the division of governmental 
powers into three distinct departments, with the further 
provision that ‘‘no person charged with the exercise of powers 
properly belonging to one of these departments shall exercise 
any power properly belonging to either of the others.” There- 
fore, since section 3 of the law of 1825 concerning divorce 
and alimony vested jurisdiction of all cases of divorce and 
alimony in the circuit court, and since in his opinion the law 
of 1825 was constitutional, he held that he could not sign 
the bill without exceeding his constitutional authority. 
Governor Dunklin, in his message, further pointed out that 
even if the divorce bill were constitutional, the exercise of 
the divorce power by the legislature was inexpedient, since it 
was valid only in the state granting it, whereas divorces 
granted by the court were valid throughout the Union. 

Nevertheless, the divorce bill returned by Governor 
Dunklin to the Senate was passed by the legislature over his 
veto and the divorce was granted, since “this General Assembly 
believes that she [Mary Ann Dunlap] is entitled to a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony contracted by her with the said 
David” and since ‘‘the said Mary Ann is extremely poor and 
is but little able to pay the expenses of a second suit.”” Thus, 
the divorce of Mary Ann, which had been previously dismissed 
by the circuit court, was granted by the legislature of the 
State of Missouri over the veto of the governor. 

In an act of 1833, amendatory of the act of 1825 con- 
cerning divorce and alimony, is found the first mention in a 
statutory law of Missouri concerning divorce by the General 
Assembly. This act, after providing in section 3 that the 
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circuit courts should proceed “‘in all respects” in the manner 
required by the law of 1825, required by section 5 that the 
petitioner, in the case of divorce by the General Assembly, 
should give notice to the person complained against of the 
intention to apply to the legislature for divorce and also that 
he or she should state the grounds on which the application 
for divorce was to be made. 

This provision of the law of 1833 came under review by 
the Missouri Supreme Court in the case of the State v.Fry 
and Others, tried in 1835, in which Judges McGirk and Tomp- 
kins declared against the constitutionality of divorce by the 
legislature on grounds similar to those put forth by Governor 
Dunklin. Judge Tompkins, in rendering his opinion, stated 
that the legislature, in hearing testimony, in deciding upon 
the merits of an application for divorce, and in the require- 
ments of section 5 of the act of 1833, recognized the purely 
judicial character of the power to grant divorce, in addition 
to the recognition already given by it in investing the trial 
of cases of divorce in the circuit courts by the acts of 1825 
and 1833. ‘‘What is this,’’ declared Judge Tompkins, ‘“‘but 
sitting in judgment and determining causes like a court of 
law?” 

The adverse opinions of the governor and _ of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri on the constitutionality of divorce by the 
legislature appear to have had little effect, if any, upon the 
practice. What might be called an “omnibus bill” was passed 
by the legislature shortly after Governor Dunklin’s message 
of 1833, thirty-seven divorces being granted by this single 
act. On January 10, 1845, ten years after the adverse decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of the State v. Fry on the 
constitutionality of divorce by the legislature, the Columbia 
Missouri Statesman carried the following notice: 


A short time since the H. of R. [House of Representatives] led by a 
very emphatic vote declared that the legislature had no power to grant 
divorces. Under date of the 8th inst., a correspondent writes from Jeffer- 
son....that the House on the 7th turned right around and passed a bill 
for divorce 43 to 27.1 


1House Journal, 13th G. A., 1st Sess., 1844-45, pp. 111; 180. 
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That legislative divorces afforded a popular means for 
circumventing the statutory law concerning divorce cannot 
be doubted and can be demonstrated by an examination of 
individual bills passed by the legislature. The divorce bill of 
Mary Ann Dunlap, which has already been cited, is but one 
of a number of cases in which a divorce was granted by the 
legislature after failure had been encountered in the circuit 
court. A divorce bill passed by the legislature in 1831 sets 
forth “maltreatment” as a ground upon which the divorce 
was granted, whereas maltreatment did not become legal 
grounds for divorce until 1833 and then only under the defi- 
nition of ‘extreme cruelty.” In fact, the text of the bill for 
this particular case specifically declares that ‘‘the law of this 
state does not cover the above Delila’s case and cannot fully 
redress her grievances.” 


Still other cases clearly demonstrate that the legislature 
was a law unto itself in determining the sufficiency of grounds 
for divorce and that it was in no way bound by the causes for 
divorce as defined by the statutes. As an illustration, the fol- 
lowing divorce bill approved January 12, 1831, makes strange 
reading in the light of the then existing stern divorce law, which 
defined physical impotency, adultery, a previous and still legal 
marriage, and desertion without reasonable and just cause for 
two years, as the sole grounds upon which a divorce might be 
sought: 


WHEREAS a marriage was heretofore had between Richard Powell 
and Barbara McClellan daughter of James W. McClellan of the county of 
Jackson in this state; and whereas it appears from the petition of both 
parties that they wish to be separated and cannot live happily together, 
and as the happiness of the people should be the end and object of all 
governments: Therefore, 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the state of Missouri, 
That....the parties to said marriage are hereby divorced 


When grounds for divorce could be couched in such terms 
as these it is no wonder that dissatisfied couples, especially 
if they had “‘influence” with their representative or senator, 
should spurn the courts and appeal to the legislature, as it 
appears that they often did. 
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In 1849, after the passage of 52 divorce bills by the 
General Assembly in the session of 1848-49, the Missouri 
Supreme Court again declared against the constitutionality 
of divorce by the legislature. But not until the passage of a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the granting of legis- 
lative divorces was the practice stopped. This new amend- 
ment read as follows: 


The Legislature shall have no power to grant divorces, but may author- 
ize the courts of justice to grant them, for such causes as may be specified 
bylaw: Provided, That such laws be general and uniform in their operation 
throughout the state. 


But a short time after the enactment of this amendment, 
during the March, 1853 term of the State Supreme Court, 
Judge Hamilton R. Gamble, in rendering an opinion against 
the constitutionality of divorce by the legislature in the case 
of Bryson v. Bryson, in which the court decreed as uncon- 
stitutional a divorce bill approved February 24, 1845, reviewed 
previous cases upholding the unconstitutionality of legislative 
divorces in Missouri. He said in part: 


Divorce has been a subject of judicial action in this country since 1807 
....It is deeply to be regretted that the legislative department should 
ever have listened to the applications of individuals for special acts of divorce, 
and it is a source of satisfaction in rendering the judgment in the present 
case, that the opinion was expressed in this court as early as 1835 against 
the constitutionality of such acts. Those who either had not legal cause 
for seeking a divorce or were in too great haste to wait to the end of regular 
judicial proceedings, and have, therefore, resorted to the legislature to 
obtain release from their bonds of matrimony, must be content to take the 
acts they have obtained without expecting courts to maintain their validity 
against the constitution of the state.... 


The practice of obtaining divorces by legislative enact- 
ment was no doubt brought to Missouri from older states. 
A large portion of Missouri’s early settlers came from Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, states in which the legislature granted 
divorces. By 1833, according to Governor Dunklin, but five 
states had constitutional provisions upon the subject of 
divorce, but in only two states—Virginia and Maryland— 
was the power of divorce exercised exclusively by the legisla- 
ture. In the remaining seventeen states, the judicial branch 
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of the state government exercised power over divorce, and 
except in Kentucky, Illinois and Missouri, the power of 
divorce was vested exclusively in the judicial branch. In 
Missouri, to use the words of a justice of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio in respect to the practice in that state, the granting 
of divorces by the legislature was continued long after the 
practice was declared unconstitutional, ‘‘simply because the 
legislature had assumed the power for more than forty years.” 


Though the granting of divorce by the legislature was 
definitely brought to an end in Missouri by the constitutional 
amendment of 1853, the custom appears to have left a definite 
impress upon the statutory laws of the state concerning 
divorce and alimony by tending to make the grounds for 
divorce increasingly less stringent. For example, in 1807, 
divorce could be applied for on the grounds of ‘‘wilful’’ and 
“‘malicious’”’ desertion only after an absence of four years. 
By 1825, grounds for divorce on the charge of desertion could 
be established after an absence of two years, and, by 1865, 
after an absence of one year. Similarly, in 1807, habitual 
drunkenness was not a cause for divorce; by 1835, two years 
of habitual drunkenness, and, by 1865, one year of habitual 
drunkenness, had become sufficient legal grounds. Likewise, 
vagrancy, not included as a cause for divorce in the laws of 
1807, 1825 and 1835, by 1845 had become a legal cause. In 
these and other ways the statutory laws concerning divorce 
and alimony in Missouri from 1807 to 1855 seem to have been 
liberalized and broadened, both in content and in interpreta- 
tion, as a result of the granting of divorces by the legislature. 


CHIEF SPLITLOG, CAPITALIST 


From that treasure-trove of Missouriana, Walter B. 
Stevens’ Centennial History of Missouri, comes the story of 
the strange career of a Missouri Indian who founded a town, 
developed a mine and built what was probably the only rail- 
road in the world built by an Indian. These strange enter- 
prises, promoted in McDonald county during the eighties by 
an Indian named Matthias Splitlog, brought to southwestern 
Missouri one of the strangest “‘booms’’ in Missouri history. 
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The exact circumstances of Matthias Splitlog’s sudden 
and spectacular appearance in McDonald county are not 
known. According to the county history, about 1880 an old 
California prospector by the name of Dr. Benna entered forty 
acres of land in McDonald county not far south of Neosho 
and commenced prospecting for gold and silver. After con- 
tinuing his work for upwards of five years without success, 
Benna succeeded in interesting M. W. Clay and Smith Nichols 
of Newton county in prospecting with him. Shortly afterward, 
assays of dirt were made in Chicago. These assays, upon 
being pronounced successful, furnished the basis for the 
startling announcement to the world that silver had been 
discovered in Missouri in McDonald county. 

Thereafter, events moved rapidly. How, when or by whom 
the extraordinary Indian, Matthias Splitlog, was induced to 
finance the mining project that was rushed into operation in 
McDonald county is not known. Southwest Missouri was 
soon informed, however, that the wealthy Indian, Matthias 
Splitlog, and certain white associate promoters had obtained 
leases upon 5,000 acres of land. With the rich old Indian 
furnishing the money and his white associates the brains, 
according to Walter B. Stevens, things began to boom in 
southwest Missouri. The Splitlog Silver Mining Company 
was organized, the city of Splitlog laid out, a hotel erected, 
and a daily stageline inaugurated between Neosho and Split- 
log City. Assays made by reputable firms in St. Louis and 
Kansas City from ores alleged to have come from the Splitlog 
mines aroused great excitment. ‘“‘Splitlog, a new town in 
Neosho [sic] county, Missouri,” declared a newspaper in 
1887, “is going wild over the discovery of gold in that vicinity.”’ 
Splitlog, himself, displayed a gold watch on the inside of 
which was inscribed: ‘“The case of this watch was made from 
gold taken out of the Splitlog Mines in McDonald county, 
Missouri.” As the gold and silver fever spread, the Neosho 
Silver Mining Company, the Philadelphia Company and the 
St. Louis Company took leases or purchased lands. The 
Philadelphia Company, according to the history of McDonald 
county, paid $15,000 for half a section of particularly barren 
and worthless land. 
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The Indian chief, Matthias Splitlog, who thus furnished 
the financial sinews of war for McDonald county’s great 
boom, according to a contemporary account, was born in a 
Canadian Indian village. In 1842, he had joined the Wyan- 
dottes, then the last of the Indian tribes in Ohio, and had 
moved with them to Westport Landing, now Kansas City. 
Later, wher the Wyandottes dissolved tribal relations and 
accepted a livision of their lands from the United States, 
Splitlog was one of the chiefs who negotiated the treaty. 
Always industrious and enterprising—surprising traits in the 
average American Indian—Splitlog successfully operated a 
number of business ventures, among them a steam mill. 
Branching out from this last enterprise by means of his 
portion of land received from the United States government, 
he is said by a contemporary newspaper to have become one 
of the most successful real estate speculators of Kansas City. 
By 1887, unable either to read or write, he had amassed over 
a million dollars. It was at this stage of his career that he 
was induced to finance the speculative mining venture at 
Splitlog City. 

The rush to Splitlog which set in shortly after the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of silver in McDonald county, 
is thus vividly described by Stevens: 


....On the country roads wagons with white tops “Bound for Splitlog”’ 
could be seen moving in all directions. There was great activity in sink- 
ing shafts. The next step was the organization of a railroad company. 
Colonel Splitlog took most of the shares. The railroad was capitalized at 
$3,000,000. A construction company was formed with a capital of $350,- 
000. Colonel Splitlog was the treasurer of the censtruction company. 
About thirty miles of roadbed was graded and six miles of track was laid. 
Colonel Splitlog drove the first spike which was of silver claimed to have 
been obtained from the Splitlog mines. The motive of the road was to 
obtain facilities for the shipment of ore. 


A contemporary newspaper discussing the construction 
of Splitlog’s railroad stated: 


Mr. Splitlog has furnished the “‘sinews of war’’ out of his ample fortune 
and is backed by heavy capitalists to complete the road, and before the 
first of next January will have the cars running from Joplin in Jasper 
county to the town of Splitlog in McDonald county, a distance of about 
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thirty-five miles, and Matthias Splitlog, the millionaire Indian, who is 
probably the richest man of his race, will henceforth be known over the 
country as the only Indian railroad man (at least the first) in the whole 
world. 


Splitlog is said to have sold a tract of land near Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas, for $170,000 to promote his enterprise. 


The same paper quoted above, in describing the cere- 
monies of the driving of the first spike of the railroad by Split- 
log, stated: 


The occasion of driving the first spike on the main line of this new 
road was a matter of more than ordinary interest to the people of Neosho. 
At 3:15 there were about one thousand people assembled at the point where 
the main line crosses the ’Frisco track. After music by the Indian band 
from the territory, and selections by the Neosho band, Mr. Charles W. 
Smith, auditor of the construction company, held the spike in position 
and in four bold strokes Mr. Splitlog drove the spike home into a carefully 
selected white oak tie. Cheer after cheer was given for the road, Mathias 
Splitlog, Neosho and the enterprise. ... 


As in the case of all booms, the bubble of speculation at 
Splitlog was abruptly pricked. Mr. Stevens, in concluding his 
story of Splitlog, writes: 


After Splitlog had invested about $175,000 the collapse came. Mrs. 
Splitlog, influenced by other members of the family, refused to sign any 
more deeds. The colonel became suspicious of his white associates, who 
departed for other fields of exploitation. The boom collapsed. Assays 
of ore mined by independent prospectors showed only a trace of silver. 
Eastern men took hold of the Splitlog railroad and extended it north and 
south, until they had it running some distance. A cutoff left Splitlog two 
miles to one side. Then the builders of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and 
Gulf got the road and pushed it south to the Gulf of Mexico, making the 
Kansas City Southern one of the most profitable north and south lines in 
the country. 


Few facts are available concerning Splitlog’s career fol- 
lowing the disastrous collapse of his mines, his railroad and 
his city. According to the history of McDonald county, he 
died at his home in Indian territory in January, 1897, at the 
age of eighty-four, financially ruined by his speculations. 
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WILD PIGEONS 


What the crow is to the modern agriculturalist, wild 
pigeons must have been to the pioneer farmer. At least so 
one would judge from the following account of pigeons in 
pioneer Moniteau county written by L. F. Wood, which was 
first published in 1908 or 1909 and which is reprinted in 
J. E. Ford’s recently published History of Moniteau County: 


The migratory pigeon seeks its roosting places where it can find an 
abundance of food. In the early days it was not an unusual visitor to 
Moniteau county. When it did come, it came in countless thousands. 
A roosting place was selected, and all returned to it at night. In the day 
time they separated into droves and foraged from forty to fifty miles from 
the roosting place. On their return in the afternoon to the roosting place, 
within a radius of ten miles, the sky was obscured, and for the time being, 
blotted out. There are a few persons living now who will remember the 
first droves. » 

About six miles northwest of California is what is known as the pigeon 
roost country. It cannot now be determined in what year the pigeons 
made their first roost there.—It was probably in the last of the twenties 
or in the early thirties—Few men who saw any of them are yet living. 
This was probably the greatest roost near California——The signs still 
remain in the broken timber and the wonderful richness of the soil they 
have left behind. 

In 1852 the pigeons had a roost on the Gravois, about twenty miles 
south of California. Notwithstanding the distance from the roosting 
place the number of birds in the flocks would now sound incredible. 

The greatest of the flights was in 1859. I was not fortunate enough 
to be in Moniteau at the time, but I have talked with men, and have no 
doubt that the facts stated now are true. At that time the roosts were 
about ten miles south of California near the Burris Fork... . It is reported 
by those who saw it, that it was impossible to see the sky for hours. The 
young timber was broken down and the birds were killed with clubs. The 
dead birds were brought to town by the wagon load, and as the railroad had 
then reached the town, they were shipped to St. Louis by the carload.... 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


Between the years 1849 and 1855, when the agitation 
for a transcontinental railroad was one of the dominant 
questions before the people of the United States, no state 
was more active in behalf of its promotion or more vitally 
interested in the issue than Missouri. Since her destiny was 
intimately related to that of the West from the beginning of 
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her history, it was natural that Missouri should assume an 
outstanding role in the agitation of a transcontinental rail- 
road. For six years, from 1849 to 1855, under the champion- 
ship of her great leader, Thomas Hart Benton, she bade fair 
to make the State the eastern terminus of the proposed great 
transcontinental highway. Though the subject is generally 
regarded by historians from the national viewpoint, the 
transcontinental railroad movement was an outstanding 
issue in Missouri’s political and economic life. 

Linked by the vast network of her rivers and by the 
Santa Fe and Oregon trails with the Rocky Mountain fur 
trade, with New Mexico and with Oregon and California, 
Missouri had been the natural geographical outpost for the 
Far West since the founding of St. Louis. From her borders 
westward, since the latter half of the eighteenth century, had 
set forth the argosies of travelers, traders, explorers, gold- 
seekers, emigrants and missionaries whose exploits had carved 
a vast empire out of the western wilderness. By 1849, there- 
fore, when the transcontinental railroad was first extensively 
agitated, St. Louis envisioned herself, in the event of its 
construction, as the central commercial link in a great Ameri- 
can highway which should link the trade of America, Europe 
and Asia. 

The idea of Asiatic trade, so fundamental to all early 
arguments for the construction of a Pacific railroad, was 
agitated by Thomas Hart Benton. Since 1819, he had pointed 
out the possibility of trade between St. Louis and the Orient 
by way of the Missouri and Columbia rivers. Later, in 1849, 
in his famous speech before the national transcontinental 
railroad convention held at St. Louis, Benton pled for the 
construction of a Pacific railroad with his great historic 
appeal: ‘“‘There is the East; there is India.’’ These immortal 
words, which are engraved upon the Benton statue in Lafa- 
yette Park, St. Louis, captured then, as now, the imagination 
of the nation. 

With Benton’s political defeats in 1850 and 1854, Mis- 
souri lost her outstanding champion for a Pacific railroad by 
a central overland route which should link St. Louis with San 
Francisco. In 1860, however, by means of the Pony Express, 
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she demonstrated the practicability of the route which Benton 
had advocated. By 1862, when Congress passed the Union 
Pacific Railroad act which was to result seven years later in 
the final spanning of the continent by the Omaha, Ogden 
and San Francisco route, she was constructing her own Pacific 
railroad. This road, which had been incorporated by the legis- 
lature in 1849 at the height of the transcontinental railroad 
fever, was chartered with the view that it should be ‘‘con- 
tinued westwardly to the Pacific.”” Commenced in 1851, it 
reached Kansas City in 1865 and Denver in 1871, as the 
Kansas Pacific. Thus, indirectly as a result of the transcon- 
tinental railroad movement, Missouri realized her ambition 
of'a direct connection between St. Louis and San Francisco. 


MISSOURI AND THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD MOVEMENT, 1849-1855 


ALLEN, THomas, The Pacific Railroad Commenced (St. Louis, 1850). 
An address by the president of the Pacific Railroad Company before 
the first meeting of the board of directors. This address shows the 
close relation between the agitation for a transcontinental railroad 
and the chartering of the Pacific Railroad in Missouri. 


Benton, THomAs H., Speech before the U. S. Senate, February 7, 1849, 
on the Introduction of a Bill for the Location and Construction of a 
National Central Road from the Pacific Ocean to the Mississippi River 
with a Branch of Said Road to the Columbia River. (In a bound volume 
of Benton’s speeches in the Library of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri.) 


BenToN, THomas H., Speech before the U. S. Senate December 16, 1850, 
on the Introduction of a Bill for the Construction of a Grand National 
Central Highway from St. Louis to San Francisco. (In a bound 
volume of Benton’s speeches in the Library of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri.) 


Benton, THomas H., Speech before the U. S. House of Representatives, 
January 16, 1855, on the Pacific Railroad Bill and the Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Country between the States of Missouri and California with 
a View to Show its Adaptation to Settlement and to the Construction of a 
Railroad (Washington, 1855). 


BEentTOoN, THomas H., ‘“‘The Pacific Railroad,”’ in the Western Journal and 
Civilian, Vol. VII, n. s., No. 4 (March, 1855), pp. 268-281. A speech 
delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library Association. Gives 

Benton’s arguments for his proposed central route. 
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CoTTeRILL, Ropert S., “Early Agitation for a Pacific Railroad,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. V, No. 4 (March, 1919), 
pp. 396-404. An authoritative summary of the transcontinental 
railroad movement in the U. S. from 1845-1850 and of the proposed 
northern, central and southern routes. 

CorTTeRILL, Rosert S., “The National Railroad Convention in St. Louis, 
1849,” in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XII, No. 4 (July, 1918), 
pp. 203-215. The best account of the St. Louis transcontinental con- 
vention held in 1849. 

Darby, JOHN F., Personal Recollections of Many Prominent People Whom I 
Have Known (St. Louis, 1880). At pages 180-184, Darby gives his 
personal recollections of Benton’s early railroad views. 


GuPin, WitiiaM, The Pacific Railway. Speech Delivered at Independence 
Missouri, November 5, 1849 [n. p.n.d.]. Typical of the grandiloquent 
speeches of the time in Missouri-advocating a transcontinental rail- 
road. 

Haney, Lewis H., A Congressional History of Railroads in the U. S. to 
1850 (Madison, Wis., 1908). Part II, ‘Transcontinental Lines,” 
pp. 400-430, includes an authoritative summary of the origin and 
growth of the Pacific railroad idea and of the various routes proposed. 


Haney, Lewis H., A Congressional History of Railroads in the U. S., 
1850-1887 (Madison, Wis., 1910). Pages 49-58 contain a summary 
of national railroad legislation, including Benton's bills, from 1850- 
1856. 

Kerr, JoHn L., The Story of a Western Pioneer....(New York, 1928). 
A brief history of the Pacific Railroad in Missouri. 


LouGHBOROUGH, J., ‘Pacific Railway,” in the Western Journal and Civilian, 
Vol. II, No. 5 (May, 1849), pp. 386-436. A discussion of the Pacific 
Railroad from the standpoint of advantages, proposed routes and 
problems of construction, by an outstanding authority of the day on 
the transcontinental railroad question in Missouri. 

Meics, WitLt1AM M., The Life of Thomas Hart Benton (Philadelphia, 
1904). The standard life of Benton. 

MiILLIon, JoHN W., State Aid to Railways in Missouri (Chicago, 1896). 
Pages 55-62 contain a general discussion of the southern, central and 
northern routes proposed for the transcontinental railroad. 

Missouri Republican, October 18, 1849 (St. Louis). Contains Benton's 
famous speech before the national railroad convention held in St. 
Louis in 1849. 

OsBorNE, ETHEL, Missouri's Interest in the Trans-Continental Railroad 
Movement 1849-1855 (A typewritten Master’s thesis, completed in 
1928, in the Library of the University of Missouri. 

Proceedings of the National Railroad Convention which Assembled in the 

City of St. Louis on the 15th of October, 1849... .(St. Louis, 1850). 
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RIEGEL, RosBert E., “The Missouri Pacific Railroad to 1879,” in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (October, 1923), pp. 3-26. An 
authoritative history of the early years of the Pacific Railroad in 
Missouri which shows the close relation between the agitation for a 
transcontinental railroad and the inauguration of the construction 
of railroads and State aid to railroads in Missouri. 


REIGEL, RoBErRT E., The Story of the Western Railroads (New York, 1926). 
Contains an authoritative general account of the building of the first 
transcontinental railroad and of early railroads in Missouri. 


ScuarF, J. Tuos., The History of Saint Louis City and County from the 
Earliest Periods to the Present Day. 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1883). 
Pages 1142-1149 give a general survey, by an outstanding authority, 
of the transcontinental railroad movement in Missouri with emphasis 
upon the national railroad convention held in 1849 at St. Louis. 


DO YOU KNOW OR DON’T you? 


That Judge Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, well known 
pioneer Missouri lawyer, jurist and scholar, was a half brother 
of John Randolph, the great orator of Roanoke, Virginia? 
Judge Tucker was the author of a number of books. As noted 
for his eccentricities as was his great kinsman, he is said by 
Darby to have had his law office in the stump of a large 
sycamore tree. This tree, which was eight or ten feet in 
diameter, stood on Judge Tucker’s farm at Florissant, Mis- 
souri. Judge Tucker, according to Darby, cut the tree down 
eight or ten feet from the ground, cleared out the stump, 
put on a roof, cut a door and placed his books around the 
inside. Here he lived and practiced as an attorney. 


<n, 


That what is known as the old Willie home in Marshall, 
Texas, is today pointed out as the one-time temporary Con- 
federate capitol of Missouri? The building is so designated 
because of the fact that it was occupied as the temporary 
seat of government by Clairborne F. Jackson, Missouri’s 
deposed pro-Southern governor, after he had fled to Texas 
from Missouri during the Civil war. Here Jackson, and other 
of Missouri’s deposed officers who had fled with him, main- 
tained the executive offices of the deposed government. All 
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orders, decrees, proclamations and other documents issued 
from this building bore the Great Seal of the State of Missouri 
and were looked upon as official documents by supporters of 
the Jackson government. 


“any 


That taxes were paid in the early history of Missouri 
with shaved deer skins? On the fifteenth of April, 1805, the 
court of quarter sessions at St. Louis made the following 
order: “‘The court orders that the payment of all taxes for 
the use of this district may be made in shaved deer skins at 
the house of the collecter [sic] at the rate of three pounds 


to the dollar.” 
“a, 


That Thomas H. Benton, to whom a monument was 
erected in Lafayette Park, St. Louis, for his efforts in behalf 
of the Pacific Railroad, once bitterly opposed its construction? 
Benton, whose greatest efforts are associated with westward 
expansion and railroad construction, was opposed to railroads 
for more than ten years after the first agitation for railroads 
in Missouri. According to Darby, it was said by Sidney 
Breese, a former U. S. senator, that while he (Breese) was 
striving in the Senate for the construction of a railroad from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific, the most determined and strong- 
est opposition came from Benton. 


—, 


That the great Ottowa chieftain, Pontiac, is buried in 
St. Louis? Pontiac came to St. Louis in 1769 to visit his 
friend St. Ange de Bellerive. He was killed at Cahokia and 
buried at St. Louis where, in 1900, a tablet was erected by 
the St. Louis chapter of the D. A. R. near the supposed 
location of his grave. 


<a, 


That Joseph J. Monroe, brother of President James 
Monroe, was a practicing lawyer in St. Louis? He came 
to St. Louis in 1820 during the presidency of Monroe and 
died there on July 6, 1824. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


NOTICE 


GENTLEMEN who have BOOKS belonging to the Franklin Library 
Company will please to return them, as the business of the library cannot 
be carried on unless the rules are observed.' 


JOHN J. LOWRY, Librarian. 


From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, 
November 26, 1819. 


TO OREGON EMIGRANTS 


The undersigned, appointed agent by persons proposing to Emigrate 
to Oregon, next Spring, will be at Fayette, on the 27 inst. He desires that 
all persons proposing to Emigrate to Oregon, from this section of the 
country, will attend at Fayette, on the above named day, and give in their 
names, and make such arrangements as may be necessary at the present 
time. 

SASHEL WOODS.? 


From the Fayette Boon’s Lick Times, December 21, 1844. 


DISSOLUTION 


The Co Partnerfhip heretofore exifting between the fubfcribers, under 
the firm of Hunt & Hankinson, is this day diffolved by mutual confent. 
All perfons indebted to faid firm will pleafe to make immediate pay- 
ment, and thofe who have claims will pleafe to prefent them to Wilfon P. 
Hunt for adjuftment. 
Wilson Price Hunt* 
John Hankinson. 
St. Louis, June 10, 1809. 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, July 19, 1809. 


'This library, the first west of St. Louis, was founded only two years after 
the founding of Franklin. In the same issue of the paper in which this notice 
appears, is the advertisement of a Mrs. Love’s School for Young Ladies. These 
two notices, with the advertisements during the same year of such articles for 
sale as a pedigreed horse, ‘‘Super London Cloths,"’ ‘‘Persian Silks,’’ ‘‘Velvets,”’ 
“an excellent negro man,"’ ‘8 x 10 window glass,"’ and ‘“‘gold and silver watches,” 
give striking indications of the position which Franklin was soon to hold as the 
center of the wealth, culture, learning and fashion of Central Missouri. 

2Missouri more than any other state, it is said, may claim to be the mother 
state of Oregon. The above advertisement is typical of many similar notices 
in the forties which exacted large tolls of immigrants from Missouri for the settle- 
ment of Oregon. Beginning in 1832, parties of Oregon settlers left Independ- 
ence. Two years later, another departed. By 1842, regular caravans were 
leaving Missouri for Oregon and in 1845, 3,000 persons were estimated to have 
emigrated. So many Missourians settled in Oregon that the Willamette 
valley was almost entirely a Missouri settlement. 
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PHILIP MATILE, 
Wheel-wright, Carriage and Chair Maker. 
(From SWITZERLAND) 


Begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that he has for the laft 
two years carried on bufiness in this neighborhood to the fatisfaction of 
thofe who employed him. He has now eftablifhed a fhop at Mr. St. Cir’s, 
6 miles from St. Louis on the road that leads to Camp Belle Fontaine, 
where he is provided with well feafoned timber and is ready to execute 
any order in the line of his bufinefs, either waggon, cart, chair or any 
other kind of carriage. Having ferved a regular apprenticefhip to his 
bufinefs he is fully capable of doing juftice to thofe who may favor him 
with their cuftom. 


February 3d, 1813. 
From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, February 6, 1813. 


*This advertisement is of interest because of its bearing upon Wilson 
Price Hunt, the leader of the famed overland expedition to Oregon in 1811-12, 
the story of which has been immortalized by Washington Irving in his Astoria. 
Hunt’s expedition is commonly considered as having laid the foundation of the 
historic Oregon Trail. He had moved to St. Louis in 1804 where he formed a 
business partnership with John Hankinson in the management of a general 
store. At the time of the dissolution of the partnership announced by the 
above advertisement, he had doubtless already engaged himself to John 
Jacob Astor, for he soon afterward left for New York. Early in 1810, as a 
partner in Astor’s Pacific Fur Company, he went to Montreal to begin the 
organization of the overland Astoria expedition, a task which he completed at 
St. Louis. After wintering at a camp near the present St. Joseph, he set out 
on April 21, 1811, as sole commander of the epoch-making expedition, which, 
by tracing a route overland from the Arikara villages instead of following the 
more northern route of Lewis and Clark, blazed the first route of the so-called 
Oregon Trail. Hunt later returned to St. Louis where he established himself 
as an esteemed citizen. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING AND DINNER OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The thirty-first annual meeting and dinner of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri were held in Columbia on 
April 24, 1937. Senator Allen McReynolds of Carthage, Mis- 
souri, first vice-president of the Society and ex-officio its 
acting president since the death of the Honorable George A. 
Mahan, presided. 

At the meeting of the executive committee Senator 
McReynolds was elected president of the Society. He will 
serve the unexpired term of Mr. Mahan. Dr. Walter B. 
Stevens of St. Louis, second vice-president, was elected first 
vice-president and Judge George Robb Ellison of Maryville 
was elected second vice-president. 

The trustees elected to fill terms expiring at this meeting 
were: Albert M. Clark of Richmond; Eugene Fair of Kirks- 
ville; Henry J. Haskell of Kansas City; W. T. Nardin of St. 
Louis; Wm. R. Painter of Carrollton; W. J. Sewall of Carthage; 
H. S. Sturgis of Neosho; Jonas Viles of Columbia; and L. M. 
White of Mexico. Senator George A. Rozier of Perryville was 
elected a trustee to serve the unexpired term of the late 
Father John Rothensteiner of St. Louis, who died on Septem- 
ber 26, 1936. ; 

Dr. Isidor Loeb of St. Louis, chairman of the finance 
committee, presented the financial report of the Society on 
behalf of the executive and finance committees. R. B. Price, 
treasurer of the Society, presented the treasurer’s annual 
balance sheet and Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the 
Society, reported on the activities and progress of the Society 
during 1936. 

A bequest of $1,000 made the Society by the late George 
A. Mahan of Hannibal was announced by Dr. Loeb. The 
bequest will be used for the purchase of Mark Twainiana 
to be incorporated in the Society’s Mark Twain Collection. 
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In commemoration of Mr. Mahan and his work in memorializ- 
ing Mark Twain, the Society’s collection of Twainiana will 
be known henceforth as THE MAHAN MEMORIAL MARK TWAIN 
COLLECTION. 


Resolutions of appreciation on the lives and work of the 
late George A. Mahan of Hannibal and the late John Roth- 
ensteiner of St. Louis were adopted. 


The annual dinner of the Society was held at the Daniel 
Boone Tavern on the evening of April 24. Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, secretary of the Society, presided. Reverend Dr. C. C. 
Lemmon of Columbia pronounced the invocation. 


The first speaker of the evening was the Honorable Lloyd 
C. Stark, governor of the State of Missouri. Governor Stark, 
a member of a family identified with Missouri since 1816 
and prominent in the making of Missouri history through 
four generations, spoke on ‘‘Missouri History In The Making.” 


Senator Allen McReynolds, an officer of the Society since 
1925, and also a member of two old and well-known Missouri 
families whose members have been active in State affairs for 
more than a century, spoke on ‘Missouri and Missourians.” 


Dr. Otto Heller, dean of the graduate school of Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis and an internationally recog- 
nized authority on modern European literature, spoke on 
“‘Charles Sealsfield, A Forgotten Discoverer of the Valley of 
the Mississippi.” 


The meeting and dinner were well attended, the out-of- 
town members present representing St. Louis, Jefferson City, 
Mexico, Cape Girardeau, Perryville, Hannibal, Boonville, 
Kirksville, Carthage, Neosho, Springfield, Sedalia, Fulton, 
Lexington, Richmond, California, Forsyth, Fredericktown, 
Webster Groves, Osceola, Louisiana, and Keytesville. 
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124 NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
DECEMBER, 1936-maAy, 1937 


During the six months from December, 1936, to May, 
1937, inclusive, 124 applications for membership were re- 


ceived by the Society. 


The 124 new members are: 


Abram, Robert C., Columbia 
Adams, B. C., Kansas City 
Albrecht, Wm. A., Columbia 
Aly, Bower, Columbia 
Anderson, Hattie M., Lathrop 
Anderson, H. R., Browning 
Arndt, William F., St. Louis 
Atkins, Joseph A., Jefferson 
Barracks 
Barnett, Lawrence, Sedalia 
Barron, R. Wilson, Macon 
Baumgarten, Walter, St. Louis 
Bean, Edwin J., Webster Groves 
Beasley, Titus W., Bolivar 
Becker, William H., Columbia 
Begeman, Norman, St. Louis 
Benanti, Charles V., Kansas City 
Berchek, George, St. Louis 
Berkley, Harris, Columbia 
Bird, Harold, Kansas City 
Black, Arthur Geiger, Kansas City 
Blanford, E. Cecil, Kansas City 
Blanton, David E., Sikeston 
Bogart, Ralph, Ithaca, New York 
Bogy, Mrs. Jettie R., St. Louis 
Boughan, Earl J., Kansas City 
Bradley, Mrs. Harry E., Webster 
Groves 
Brewer, Selma, St. Louis 
Brown, Web. M., Macon 
Byers, William E., Kansas City 
Caldwell, V. G., Columbia 
Callaway, Mrs. Theodosia, 
Columbia 
Campbell, John, Kirksville 
Canfield, C. L., Kansas City 
Caneile, Charies D., Independence 


Carothers, J. F., Columbia 
Carter, Mrs. Mary Jane, 
Independence 
Cave, Nick T., Columbia 
Chandler, Mr. & Mrs. James E., 
Kansas City 
Charno, George H., Kansas City 
Childers, Jesse Lee, Kansas City 
Chiles, M. S., Buckner 
Clair, Joseph R., Kansas City 
Cleveland, Longstreet, Columbia 
Clevenger, Mrs. Clara Howard, 
Kirksville 
Cline, Jesse A., Columbia 
Connett, W. C., St. Louis 
Connors, Alice M., St. Louis 
Coombs, Dan L. F., Kansas City 
Corrigan, R., St. Louis 
Daniel, Lulu C., Piedmont 
Daum, F. W., Longmont, Colorado 
Davis, Joe., St. Louis 
Delano, Lewis A., Bonne Terre 
Dierker, Elva M., St. Charles 
Dorsett, E. Lee, Webster Groves 
Dorsey, Wm. A., St. Louis 
Eaton, Hyden J., Lees Summit 
Emberson, Richard M., Columbia 
Etheridge, W. C., Columbia 
Evans, M. L., St. Louis 
Ewerhardt, F. H., St. Louis 
Farley, Leland, J., Houston 
Finley, Vita E., St. Joseph 
Fiske, George F., Kirkwood 
Fitzsimmons, Margaret Louise, 
St. Louis 
Fulton, Charles H., Rolla 
Funk, E. M., Columbia 
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Geerling, John H., University City 

Gibbs, Mrs. J. Barnard, Shanghai, 
China 

Goldberg, I. E., Polo 

Goodhue, E. A., Rolla 

Greene, Frank C., Kansas City 

Grummann, H. R., University City 

Guthrie, Fannie Virginia, Columbia 

Harper, T. W., Nevada 

Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Kirksville 

Holliway, Robert E., Jefferson City 

Howard, Mrs. Joseph W., Kansas 
City 

Howes, Wright, Chicago, Illinois 

Hulse, E. H. Hannibal 

Johnson, Leo H., Neosho 

Karsch, Robert F., Fulton 

Keith, Ruth, Fulton 

Kelleter, Paul D., Kirkwood 

Kildare, Albert A., Jefferson City 

Klein, Anton P., St. Louis 

LaForce, Mrs. F. L., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lambert, Mrs. Marion, St. Louis 

McDonald, Jesse, St. Louis 

McPheeters, Emma, Mexico 

Marshall, Mrs. S. T., Kirkwood 

Miller, Eugene R., King City 

Morris, Susanna Chilton, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 

Moss, Mrs. Luella St. Clair, 
Columbia 

Murray, Charles M., Charleston 


Neal, Mrs. Edgar, Aberdeen, Idaho 
Patterson, R. E., Tarkio 
Penny, E. O., Charleston 
Perrigo, Lynn I., Kansas City 
Ricketts, Claude B., St. Louis 
Ridge, Albert A., Kansas City 
Rochester Public Library, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roussin, Madelyn, St. Clair 
Rozier, George A., Jefferson City 
Sawyers, Samuel, Kansas City 
Spore, Lawrence L., Cameron 
Stamback, Evert, Jefferson City 
Terry, Robert J., St. Louis 
Toevs, R. F., Nevada 


- Trousdale, Frank, Sikeston 


Troxell, Mrs. A. R., Columbia 
Truitt, Max O’Rell, Washington, 
Em. ©. 
Ulbricht, Harold, Festus 
Waffenback, Milton, St. Louis 
Wagner, C. Corwith, St. Louis 
Walsh, Jerome, Kansas City 
Weedin, Mrs. James E., St. Joseph 
White, R. M., II, Mexico 
William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Williams, Mrs. Edna J., Gallatin 
Williams, Mrs. Sarah L., St. Louis 
Wilson, Scott, Ferguson 
Winn, Richard J., Bolivar 
Winston, W. C., Alcester, South 
Dakota 


HARRIS B. DICKEY DISCOVERS UNUSUAL LOG HOUSE 


Harris B. Dickey, assistant project engineer of the Mis- 
souri State Highway Department, has recently located an 
unusual log house consisting of two separate rooms connected 
by a roofed-over area open on the outer sides. Mr. Dickey has 
given the Society pictures of the house, which is located three 
miles south of Fordland in Webster cout..y, Missouri. Although 
this type of pioneer home is described in several local histories, 


there are not many buildings of this kind still standing. 
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The majority of the pioneer homes were one-room cabins, 
but the more pretentious homes consisted of two separate 
rooms connected by a roofed-over passage-way, or hall-way, 
which was left open and was used by the family in the summer. 
This space was, as a rule, later boxed up and used as another 
room. Different names seem to have been given to this entry 
or passage-way, a few of which are “dog trot,” ‘“‘turkey trot,”’ 
and “turkey run.” 


The “turkey trot”’ in the house in Webster county is about 
one-half as large as one of the rooms. The house is built of 
oak logs, and an oak clapboard roof covers the two rooms 
and the intervening space. Although the house is in a badly 
dilapidated condition, it is still standing erect. 


SENATOR ATCHISON ON LIVINGSTON COUNTY AND RAILROADS 


The other day at the Mercantile Library I came across 
the enclosed letter in an old file of the Missouri Republican 
and thought it would be of interest to you in view of the fact 
that the last number of the Review carried the interesting 
article concerning Senator Atchison. I think too that the 
members might be reminded of Livingston county’s part in 
the building of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, since 
the centennial celebration there will be held next September, 
and only one more issue of the Review can remind the readers 
of that forthcoming event. 


Among those mentioned in a recent issue of the Chilli- 
cothe Constitution-Tribune as members of the committees for 
the celebration were G. Bower Slack of Kansas City and 
Mrs. Leonard Augustine of Mooresville. Mr. Slack is a son 
of the W. Y. Slack mentioned in Senator Atchison’s letter, 
and Mrs. Augustine is a granddaughter of the William Hudgins 
mentioned also in the salutation.—Letter dated March 4, 1937, 
of John Albury Bryan, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Missouri Republican, January 7, 1851 


We find in the last Grand River Chronicle the following letter from 
Gen. Atchison: 
Platte City, Mo., 
Nov. 19, 1850. 
Messrs. W. Y. Slack, Wm. Hudgins, and Others, 


Gentlemen: 


I have received your letter of the 5th inst., and sincerely regret that 
it will be out of my power to comply with the invitation of iy fellow- 
citizens of Livingston county, communicated by you in such kind terms, 
to address them before I leave for Washington upon the important subjects 
under consideration at the last session of Congress, and especially in 
relation to the Hannible & St. Joseph Railroad, in which they are so 
deeply interested. I am well aware that my opinions and actions have been 
misrepresented by a few demagogues and knaves, but it is gratifying to 
me to know that their objects are understood and their misrepresentations 
properly appreciated by the intelligent people of the Grand River counties. 
I have been represented as being indifferent to the success of the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph Railroad, and hostile to the Pacific Railroad. The records 
of the United States Senate prove both charges to be false. I introduced 
a bill, which passed the Senate in 1848 and '49, making the grant of lands 
required for the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad; and a similar bill at the 
last session, which also passed that body. You therefore do me no more 
than justice when you express your confidence in my devotion to this 
work, so important to the interest of Northern Missouri. 

In justice to my colleagues of the House of Representatives I feel 
bound to say that they exhibited no want of zeal in behalf of this measure, 
and especially Messrs. Hall and Green, whose constituents were more 
immediately interested; therefore my opinion is that the failure of the bill 
in the House of Representatives is in no degree attributable to their want 
of zeal or ability in advocating it. I confidently believe that this bill will 
soon become a law. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without an expression of my admi- 
ration for the fidelity with which the county of Livingston and some of 
her sister counties in the Northern part of the State maintained their 
principles, and sternly rebuked every effort to induce them to sustain 
men who were faithless to our institutions and recreant to the honor of 
our State and the rights of her citizens. The county of Livingston was 
among the first in the State to enter her protest against being ‘“‘tacked” 
to that unprincipled and wicked faction, organized for the sole purpose 
of war against the institutions of fifteen States of this Union. You have 
but to persevere in the course you have prescribed for yourselves, and thus 
far so successfully followed, without turning to the right or the left. Put 
confidence in no man for any station of public trust who is not known to 
be true to the institutions of the State and the rights of our citizens. 
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I believe that we can, with honor, acquiesce in the adjustment of all 
the questions of slavery made at the last session of Congress, and should 
scrupulously observe the terms of settlement. Although in my opinion 
the slave States did not get equal and exact justice, yet we escaped dis- 
honor and degradation. Let us hold our northern brethren to a strict 
observance of all the terms of settlement; they must comply with their 
part of the bargain; the law for the recovery of fugitive slaves must be 
enforced; stolen property must be surrendered. 


Your obedient servant, 


D. R. Atchison. 


OUTSTANDING DONATIONS 


An English translation of certain French documents 
relating to the province of Louisiana, made by Miss Beatrice 
Paddock of the Wichita (Kan.) City Library in 1936, from the 
documentary series entitled Découvertes et Etablissements des 
Francais dans l'Ouest et dans le Sud de l’Amerique Septen- 
trionale (1614-1754), collected and published by Pierre Margry 
from 1876 to 1886, was recently presented to the Society. The 
typescript comprises a translation of Chapers 8, 11, and 12 
of the sixth part of Margry’s work (‘‘Exploration of the Tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi and Discovery of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 1679-1754"), which include contemporary accounts of 
the expeditions of Du Tisne, De Bourgmont, and that of the 
Mallet brothers. Miss Paddock also donated a typewritten 
copy of her translation of Chapters 9, 10, and 11 of the third 
volume of the Histoire de la Louisiane by LePage du Pratz, 
comprising an account of De Bourgmont’s explorations. 





A copy of the Hermanner Wochenblatt, published at 
Hermann on March 13, 1847, has been given to the Society 
by Dr. William G. Bek, dean of the College of Science, Litera- 
ture and Arts of the University of North Dakota. This paper 
was published by Muehl and Strehly. 





A complete file of the illustrations used in the volume 
Women of the Mansion, Missouri, 1821-1936, by Mrs. Eleanora 
G. Park and Mrs. Kate S. Morrow, many of which were secured 
with great difficulty by the authors, is represented in a gift 
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of sixty-nine negatives and seventy-two prints made to the 
Society by Mrs. Park and Mrs. Morrow, on February 17, 
1937. This is a notable addition to the Society’s photograph 
collection. 





A typewritten record of historical data of the Bethel 
Baptist Association for the period 1834-1934, and a résumé 
of the minutes of annual meetings from 1835 to 1866, were 
compiled and presented to this Society by Mr. Adolph Vollmer 
of Shelbina, who is clerk of the Association. 





Fourteen small engravings of Civil war officers and 
statesmen were given to the Society by Miss Blanche O. 
Dorman of Centralia, Kansas. 





A copy of the Kingsville Star of September, 1866 (Vol. I, 
No. 2), has been given the Society by Mrs. H. L. Harlan of 
Boonville, Missouri. The Kingsville Star was a monthly 
publication issued in Johnson county. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 115th anniversary of the Libertyville Christian 
Church at Libertyville, St. Francois county, Missouri, will 
be celebrated on May 16, 1937.—From the Flat River Lead 
Belt News, May 14, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of Warrenton and Warren county 
will be celebrated on August 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1937. As 
Daniel Boone’s original burial place was located near Marthas- 
ville, the Daniel Boone idea will probably be used as the central 
theme for the centennial—From the Warrenton Banner, 
March 19, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the city of Charleston occurred 
on May 11, 1937.—From the Charleston Enterprise-Courier, 
May 13, 1937. 
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September 18, 19, and 20, 1937, will be celebrated as the 
100th anniversary of the incorporation of the city of Perryville. 
—From the Perryville Perry County Sun, May 20, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the incorporation of the St. 
Louis Medical Society, which was first known as ‘““The Medical 
Society of Missouri at St. Louis,”’ will be celebrated on April 
5, 6, and 7, 1937.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 
4, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the founding of St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church at St. Patrick, Missouri, was observed on 
March 17, 1937. The village of St. Patrick observed its cen, 
tennial last year—From the Kahoka Clark County Courier- 
March 19, 1937, and the Kahoka Gazette-Herald, March 19, 
1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the First Baptist Church at 
Harrisonville will be celebrated from June 2 through June 6, 
1937.—From the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat, May 
13, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the founding of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church at Palmyra will be celebrated on June 27 
and June 28, 1937. On June 28 a pageant depicting the history 
of the church since its organization in January, 1837, will be 
presented.—From the Palmyra Spectator, April 28, 1937, and 
the Palmyra Marion County Standard, May 5, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the Christian Church at Liberty 
will be celebrated from April 12, to April 18, 1937.—From the 
Liberty Tribune, April 1, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the founding of the Presbyterian 
Church at Pleasant Hope, Missouri, will be celebrated on 
April 13 and April 14, 1937.—From the Springfield Sunday 
News and Leader, April 11, 1937. 
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The 99th anniversary of General Robert E. Lee’s arrival 
in St. Louis with his family for one year’s stay will be observed 
on May 1, 1937, when a group of St. Louisans meet at the 
site of Governor William Clark’s mansion, in which General 
Lee lived while in St. Louis. Dr. William Beaumont and his 
family shared the Clark mansion with the Lee family, Lieu- 
tenant Lee renting rooms previously occupied by Meriwether 
Lewis Clark and his bride.—From the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, April 30, 1937. 





The 75th anniversary of the Immanuel Lutheran Church 
at Washington, Missouri, was celebrated on April 25 and 
April 26, 1937.—From the Washington Citizen, April 30, 1937. 





The 75th anniversary of St. James’ Catholic Church at 
St. Louis will be celebrated on June 6, 1937.—From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, May 30, 1937. 


The 70th anniversary of St. Mark’s English Lutheran 
Church at St. Louis was commemorated on May 16, 1937.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 17, 1937. 





The 70th anniversary of the St. Charles Savings Bank at 
St. Charles occurred on May 10, 1937.—From the St. Charles 
Cosmos-Monitor, May 12, 1937, and the St. Charles Banner- 
News, May 13, 1937. 





The 60th anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Aurora was commemorated on May 16, 1937.—From the 
Aurora Advertiser, May 13 and May 20, 1937. 





The 50th anniversary of Parnell, Missouri, will be cele- 
brated on July 3, 1937. Parnell was platted on July 5, 1887, 
and the first lot sale was held the following day. The Chicago 
and Great Western railroad will assist in the celebration as 
Parnell was at one time a freight division point on the rail- 
road.—From the Maryville Daily Forum, May 13, 1937. 
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The 50th anniversary of the founding of St. Paul Metho- 
dist Church at St. Joseph will be observed on April 4, 1937.— 
From the St. Joseph News-Press, April 4, 1937. 





The 50th anniversary of the purchase of the site upon 
which the present Zion Lutheran Church at Moberly stands 
will be observed by the church on February 14, 1937.—From 
the Moberly Monitor-Index and Democrat, February 13, 1937. 





The Madison Times began its 50th year of publication 
with the issue of February 18, 1937. The paper was first known 
as the Madison Watchman. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


On April 29, 1937, memorial services were held by the 
House of Representatives of the 59th General Assembly of 
Missouri for the following deceased members of the House: 
E. L. Barnhouse, James M. Bowers, John H. Burgin, E. C. 
Clinkscales, Charles E. Clowe, J. C. Davis, J. P. Delaney, 
A. H. Drunert, Casper M. Edwards, Thomas R. R. Ely, 
Claude S. Gossett, John S. Haymes, H. B. Herring, Peter H. 
Huck, Wiley Huston, Charles Edward Kelley, Henry P. Lay, 
William Mahan, Herman O. Maxey, John F. Rhodes, Floyd 
Shoup, William Spears, J. W. Sullenger, George M. Suther- 
land, William M. Turbett, J. J. Wakefield, T. L. Wiley, Rich 
Correll, William Whitsell, Charles Warrick, George Mayes, 
George W. Berry, J. M. Ramsey, Samuel Ficklin, T. B. Valen- 
tine, C. C. Hayward, A. F. Hilker, and Howard Spencer. 





Memorial services were held by the Senate of the 59th 
General Assembly of Missouri on May 7, 1937, for the follow- 
ing deceased members of the Senate: Seth M. Young, Thos. 
R. R. Ely, Robert B. Oliver, Robert M. Livesay, P. S. Terry, 
J. B. Hereford, S. W. Bates, Jesse L. Jewell, and A. H. Drunert. 





A bronze monument to the mound builders will be pre- 
sented to the city of St. Louis by a group of twenty citizens 
for installation in a memorial fountain as soon as the City 
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Art Commission approves the design. The monument was 
designed by Charles A. Beaty, St. Louis sculptor. Several 
of the subscribers to the $15,000 monument fund have urged 
that the fountain be named in honor of the late David R. 
Francis.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 2, 1937. 


A fund to be used for the erection of a suitable memorial 
at Macon to the late Edgar White was started at the annual 
convention of the Northeast Missouri Press Association held 
at Moberly.—From the Moberly Monitor-Index and Democrat, 
April 15, 1937. 


NOTES 


The name “‘Missouri” is found in many unexpected places. 
Even at Princeton University the name of the “Show Me” 
State is used; for Princeton University has attached the name 
‘‘Missouri” to ‘‘Missouri Sections,’ which are also known as 
“Missouri Clubs” and ‘‘Missouri Sessions.’’ As the idea of 
discussions in small groups appealed to Dean Henry B. Fine 
and Professor Henry D. Thompson of the mathematics depart- 
ment, they introduced conferences in the evenings for fresh- 
men needing a greater degree of personal assistance than could 
be obtained in the classroom. These sessions were begun around 
1905, and the name ‘‘Missouri” was later given then by the 
late Professor C. Ranald MaclInnes, probably about 1916. 
“‘Missouri Sections”’ are also held in physics and, occasionally, 
in chemistry, but not so frequently as they are held in mathe- 
matics. The use of the name “Missouri” to designate these 
sessions derives from the widely-known saying, ‘I’m from 
Missouri; you'll have to show me.” 





The library of the late Robert McClure Snyder, Jr., a 
collection of rare middle western material and other Americana, 
has been given to the University of Kansas City by an anony- 
mous donor. Important material on the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, county histories, numerous books on the Missouri 
Ozarks, early Missouri novels and volumes of Missouri verse, 
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contemporary writings on the western plainsmen and Indian 
scouts, and an exceptionally complete collection on the Santa 
Fe trail are part of the middle western material in the Snyder 
library.—From the Kansas City Star, March 25, 1937. 





Recent investigation has indicated that a building at 
123-25 Elm Street, St. Louis, Missouri, is the structure in 
which the Masonic order in 1817 established its first permanent 
meeting place in St. Louis, and in which the St. Louis Medical 
Society later held its first meeting. It is believed that in this 
building, also, General Lafayette and his son were made 
honorary members of the Missouri Grand Lodge of the 
Masonic order in 1825. According to John A. Bryan, St. Louis 
architect, the structure is probably the only one still standing 
in which Lafayette was received in St. Louis. The building was 
“rediscovered” through the interest of Dr. R. H. Fuhrmann 
in the centennial of the St. Louis Medical Society.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 21, 1937. 


Racing cruisers will supplant steamboats on an historic 
river trail in the St. Louis-Fort Benton cruiser race. The race 
will start at Chouteau avenue in St. Louis on May 20 or May 
23, and should reach Fort Benton, Montana, about three weeks 
later. It will probably be the last race made over this old ship- 
ping route, as the dam at Fort Peck will soon stop through 
travel to Fort Benton.—From the St. Joseph News-Press, 
May 2, 1937. 


Fred Morris Dearing, a Missourian, was appointed min- 
ister to Sweden on March 29, 1937. Dearing has been ambas- 
sador to Peru since 1930, and prior to that time had been 
minister to Portugal. He was born at Columbia, Missouri, 
and was educated at the University of Missouri and at George 
Washington University—From the Columbia Daily Tribune, 
March 30, 1937, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 30, 1937, 
and the Columbia Missourian, March 31, 1937. 
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A monument to James Addison Reavis, one of the greatest 
imposters of the Unites States, is to be erected by the Arizona 
Historic Memorials Association on one of the corners of the 
10,000,000-acre domain that Reavis tried for twenty-three 
years to win for himself by forging a chain of land titles and 
a set of ancestors. Reavis was born in Henry county, Missouri, 
in the early 1840’s. He worked for a short time in St. Louis 
before going to Arizona and setting himself up as the “Baron 
of Arizona.”—From the St. Louis Post-Dispaich, April 11, 
1937. 





Ninety-seven years ago, on April 13, 1840, the sheriff of 
Polk county, Israel W. Davis, charged in the Polk county 
circuit court that one Robert F. Rogers had accepted a chal- 
lenge to a duel, in violation of the laws of the State of Missouri. 
—From the Bolivar Herald, April 15, 1937. 





A dinner was given by the Livingston county centennial 
celebration committee on April 8, 1937, at Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, in honor of the men and women who have lived in 
Livingston county for seventy-five years.—From the Chilli- 
cothe Constitution-Tribune, April 8, 1937. 





The Cavalier de la Salle Mission, official French mission 
to the United States, is visiting this country in commemora- 
tion of the death of La Salle 250 years ago. The mission, which 
is accompanied by a Canadian delegation, is visiting cities in 
the area explored by La Salle. During the group’s visit to St. 
Louis on April 6, 1937, a wreath was placed on the statue of 
Pierre Laclede, which stands near the city hall.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 6 and April 7, 1937. 





Reproductions in colors of two Currier and Ives litho- 
graphs made in 1868 and 1870 appear in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of March 14, 1937. These are “Low Water in the 
Mississippi,’’ which depicts a scene somewhere south of St. 
Louis, and ‘‘The Great Mississippi Steamboat Race,” pictur- 
ing the steamboats Robert E. Lee and Natchez which staged a 
historic race between New Orleans and St. Louis in July, 1870. 
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Don H. Sosey, publisher of the Palmyra Spectator, has 
given each of the rural schools of Marion county a copy of 
the book Robert Devoy, which was written by his father, the 
late Frank H. Sosey. The Palmyra Massacre plays a large 
part in the theme of Robert Devoy, which is a romantic story 
based on historical incidents in Palmyra during the Civil war 
period.—From the Palmyra Spectator, April 7, 1937. 





“Ray County Chapters,” the subject of a series of articles 
on the history of Ray county, are still appearing in the Rich- 
mond Missourian. Most of the articles in this series published 
in the Missourian during March, April, and May, 1937, were 
written by Jewell Mayes. 


An excellent series of articles by Homer Bassford on the 
mayors of St. Louis and the outstanding features of their 
administrations is printed in the St. Louis Star-Times of March 
8, March 24, March 30, April 6, April 26, and May 11, 1937. 





Missouri, according to Professor Jesse E. Wrench, is the 
melting pot of many different Indian cultures. Professor 
Brewton Berry and Professor Wrench have made a survey 
of approximately 250 of the 688 square miles of Boone county 
and have found about 350 Indian village and camp sites.— 
From the Columbia Missourian, March 25, 1937. 





According to a Census Bureau report, the limestone 
industry’s 221 bases of operation in Missouri represent the 
largest number to be found in any state in the Union.—From 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 15, 1937. 





More than one-half of the barite mining industry of the 
United States is centralized in Missouri, according to a recent 
Census Bureau report.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
March 6, 1937. 
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Miss Josephine Burrill has prepared for the Missouri 
Resources Museum at Jefferson City a scale model of a Caddo 
Indian village, but the descriptive label for the exhibit will 
remain unwritten until archeologists decide whether the Caddo 
Indians ever resided in Missouri.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, March 2, 1937. 





An article entitled ‘‘Evidence of Indian Battle 300 Years 
Ago Found in Missouri’’ appears in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of February 28, 1937. Signs of an Indian encampment 
have been found on the banks of White river near Galena, 
Missouri, which, according to amateur ethnologists, may have 
been the encampment of a Caddoan tribe. 

The late James R. Chowning is the subject of a sketch 
in T. V. Bodine’s ‘‘I Remember” column in the Paris Mercury 
of May 21, 1937. Chowning, a former merchant at Madison, 
Missouri, served in the Civil war as a member of Bledsoe’s 
Battery. 





Three outstanding series of articles by Henry C. Thomp- 
son entitled ““The County Historian” continue to appear in 
the Bonne Terre Bulletin, the Fredericktown Democrat-News, 
and the Potosi Washington County News. The series in the 
Bulletin relates to the history of St. Francois county; the 
series in the Democrat-News deals with the history of Madison 
county; and the series in the Washington County News relates 
to the history of Washington county. 





Lee Renno is the author of a number of unusually inter- 
esting and valuable historical articles on the city of St. Charles 
and St. Charles county, and on the early settlers of the county, 
which are published in the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor of 
March 17, March 31, April 7, April 21, April 28, May 5, and 
May 12, 1937. 





Additional articles in the series begun in the Columbia 
Missourian in January, 1937, appear in the Missourian of 
March 3, May 17, May 19, May 20, and May 21, 1937. These 
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articles, each of which is written in the style of a contemporary 
account, are entitled: ‘‘Missouri Wins Right to Frame Con- 
stitution,” ‘‘Capture of Camp Jackson Opens Civil War,” 
“Benton Speech Thrills Railroad Convention,” ‘Hannibal, 
St. Joseph Railway Opens Today,” and “Jackson Resolutions 
Split Democratic Party.” 


A valuable series of articles on the history of Texas 
county appears in the Houston Republican of February 25, 
March 4, March 11, March 18, March 25, April 8, and April 
22, 1937. 





A wealth of historical material is published in a special 
edition of the Charleston Democrat issued on May 27, 1937, 
in commemoration of the centennial of Charleston. Historical 
sketches of Mississippi county and of various towns of the 
county are given, special emphasis being placed on the Civil 
war period. Sketches of several outstanding citizens of the 
county are also given. A picture of a double log cabin is one 
of many fine illustrations reproduced in this issue of the 
Democrat. 


The Crystal City-Festus Jefferson County Press on Febru- 
ary 9, 1937, issued a special anniversary edition commem- 
orating the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of the 
city of Festus, Missouri. The edition contains historical 
sketches of the churches, schools, and other institutions of the 
town, as well as two accounts of the naming of “Festus,” 
which was first called “Tanglefoot,” and one version of the 
origin of the latter name. 


Because of the unusual interest aroused by the historical 
data published in the anniversary edition of the Jefferson 
County Press, a column of miscellaneous items on the history 
of Crystal City and Festus will be printed each week, begin- 
ning in the issue of the Press for February 12, 1937. 
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In connection with the 1937 Ozarks Jubilee held in 
Poplar Bluff on May 21, 22, and 23, 1937, the Poplar 
Bluff Daily American Republic published its annual Progress 
Edition on May 20, 1937. Several historical articles appear 
in the 134-page issue, which is the largest newspaper ever 
printed in Poplar Bluff. 





An article on John Mason Peck entitled “A Pioneer 
Preacher Who Played a Big Part in the Settling of the West”’ 
appears in the Kansas City Star of March 13, 1937. The 
article is by Robert Taft of Lawrence, Kansas. Peck, a pioneer 
Baptist minister, writer, teacher, and editor, came to St. 
Louis in 1817. He influenced many pioneers to settle in 
Missouri and Illinois. 





An article by Paul V. Beckley published in the Kansas 
City Journal-Post of April 4, 1937, contains valuable informa- 
tion on many of the pioneers of Kansas City who are buried 
in Union cemetery in Kansas City. 





An article by A. E. Shirling on ‘The Expert Botanist 
Who Lived as Humble Country Storekeeper” is published in 
the Kansas City Times of May 7, 1937. Benjamin Franklin 
Bush of Courtney, Missouri, was internationally known as 
a botanist. 





An interesting article by Edward W. Sowers on ‘‘River- 
cene,”’ the historic mansion of Captain Joseph Kinney located 
near Boonville, Missouri, was published in the Boonville 
Advertiser of April 2, 1937, the Boonville Daily News of April 
3, 1937, and the Kansas City Journal-Post of April 11, 1937. 





An article by Paul I. Wellman on the huge Chino copper 
mines in New Mexico is published in the Kansas City Star 
of April 18, 1937. Daniel C. Jackling, a Missourian, organized 
the Chino Mining Company. He was the first managing 
director of the company and later became its president. 
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A sketch of John Bidwell, who was once a rural school 
teacher in Missouri, is given in the Kansas City Times of 
May 22, 1937. Because of his leadership of a group emigrating 
to California in 1841, Bidwell was known as the “Prince of 
California Pioneers.’’ Bidwell founded the town of Chico, 
California. 


A sketch of the Reverend Moses U. Payne appears in the 
Columbia Missourian of May 20, 1937. The sketch also con- 
tains a description of the Payne mansion near Rocheport, 
Missouri, which was built in 1856 and 1857, and a description 
of a building erected about 1833 which serves as an annex 
to the mansion. 





A sketch of Homer Martin, written by A. B. Macdonald, 
is given in the Kansas City Star of April 4, 1937. Martin, who 
for two years attended William Jewell College at Liberty and 
for nine years was a Baptist preacher in Kansas City, is now 
president of the International Union United Automobile 
Workers of America and is field marshal of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 


Railroad car 100, the former private car of Arthur E. 
Stilwell, the man who envisioned a completed railway system, 
is still in use. The car was given to Stilwell by George Pullman 
around 1893. Stilwell was born in Rochester, New York, and 
came to Kansas City in 1879.—From the Kansas City Siéar, 
April 4, 1937. 


A sketch of Dr. Joseph Addison Thompson, president 
emeritus of Tarkio College, appears in the St. Joseph News- 
Press of April 11, 1937. The sketch also contains much valu- 
able history of Tarkio College, which has had four presidents 
since its organization: Dr. Samuel C. Marshall, who was 
president from 1883 to 1887; Dr. Joseph A. Thompson, 1887- 
1930; Dr. Robert W. Montgomery, 1930-1932; and Dr. M. 
Earle Collins, who has been president of the school since 1932. 
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In the Paris Mercury of May 14, 1937, T. V. Bodine 
describes the Goetz cigar factory which was located at Paris 
when he was a boy. The owner of the factory, Charles G. Goetz, 
was also mayor of Paris for twenty years. 





A sketch of James Warren Whiffin, who died in 1927, is 
published in the Kansas City Star of May 16, 1937. Whiffin, 
an agnostic, left the bulk of his estate, nearly $250,000, to the 
University of Missouri as a fund to aid needy young persons 
through the University. 





Friends of Homer Croy are planning to erect a large sign 
in his honor on U. S. Highway 71, about four miles south of 
Maryville. The inscription on the sign will read: “Stop in 
Maryville, Home of Homer Croy, World-Famous Author of 
‘West of the Water Tower’ and ‘They Had to See Paris.’ ”’— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 15, 1937. 





Dr. Allen Wilson, a former resident of St. Charles county, 
died at St. Louis on March 3, 1937, at the age of eighty-seven. 
Dr. Wilson attended Washington and Lee University when 
General Robert E. Lee was president of the school. He was a 
son of Dr. Benjamin Wilson, a pioneer settler of St. Charles 
county.—From the St. Charles Banner-News, March 4, 1937. 





An excellent article by Paul V. Beckley entitled ‘Army 
Plans to Reenact Missourians’ Famous March” appears in 
the Kansas City Journal-Post of March 28, 1937. United 
States troops may this spring follow the trail of General 
Stephen W. Kearney’s march from Fort Leavenworth to the 
California coast. The article describes the maneuvers of 
Doniphan, who was left in Santa Fe by General Kearney, 
and Kearney’s campaign in California. 





T. V. Bodine’s ‘I Remember” column in the Paris 
Mercury of April 29, 1937, gives an account of several Paris 
and Monroe county families that made their fortunes else- 
where, notably the families of Daniel and William Dulany. 
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The Brookfield Linn County Budget-Gazette, in certain 
issues from February 24 to April 26, 1937, has printed a 
history of each of the following Brookfield churches: the 
First Presbyterian Church (February 24), the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church (March 5), the United Brethren Church 
(March 12), the First Christian Church (March 19), the 
Catholic Church (March 26), the Baptist Church (April 2), 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church (April 14), and the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist (April 26). 


Sketches of various townships of Johnson county and 
articles on a few of the early settlers of the county, by J. L. 
Ferguson, appear in the Warrensburg Star-Journal of Febru- 
ary 23, March 16, March 30, April 6, April 13, April 27, 
May 4, May 11, May 18, and May 25, 1937. 





A valuable article on “Pierre LaClede, The Father of 
St. Louis,”” by John Francis McDermott, appears in the 
Missouri Magazine for March, 1937. This issue of the Missouri 
Magazine also contains an interesting article by Edwin W. 
Mills on John Caskey, a pioneer bell maker of Missouri. 





Paintings by Professor Lawrence Adams of the University 
of Missouri and Frederick Shane of Kansas City are on display 
at the Vanguard Art Gallery in St. Louis from April 4 to April 
17, 1937. The ten paintings in Professor Adams’ exhibit are 
on Columbia and the people of Columbia, while most of Mr. 
Shane’s paintings are of Kansas City places and people.— 
From the Columbia Missourian, April 8, 1937. 


An article by A. B. MacDonald entitled ‘Proud Grand- 
Daughters of Jesse James, Bandit, Over Old Trails to Show 
Him as a Hero,” appears in the Kansas City Star of May 16, 
1937. Jo Frances James is writing a book about her grand- 
father, Jesse James, which will be made into a moving picture. 
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An advertisement of the Charleston Classical Academy 
is reprinted in the Charleston Democrat of May 20, 1937, 
from the Charleston Courier of September 24, 1870. This 
issue of the Democrat also contains an account of a guerrilla 
raid on Charleston during the Civil war, which is reprinted 
from the Columbus, Kentucky, War Eagle of September 19, 
1863. 


Mrs. W. S. Timmons, granddaughter of the seventh 
governor of Missouri, Thomas Reynolds, died on May 10, 
1937, at Carrollton, Missouri.—From the Carrollton Democrat, 
May 14, 1937, and the Carrollton Republican-Record, May 14, 
1937. 


Mrs. Bertha Chouteau Turner, great-granddaughter of 
Auguste Chouteau, died at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
April 20, 1937, at the age of eighty-two.—From the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, April 21, 1937. 





A series of articles about Civil War days appears in the 
Palmyra Spectator of February 24, March 3, 10, and 17, 
1937. The articles are excerpts from a journal kept by 
William N. Hoskins, who was a member of the First Missouri 
Battery under Brigadier General Parsons. The first article 
tells something of the campaign in Arkansas; the succeeding 
articles describe Hoskins’ return to his home near Palmyra, 
Missouri. 


An article by Ellis McClenning on Nathaniel Beverly 
Tucker, who served as the first circuit judge of Marion county, 
appears in the Palmyra Spectator of March 10, 1937. 





A series of articles on the history of Dent county was 
begun in the Salem Post and the Democrat-Bulletin of May 13, 
1937. Each article of this series will give the history of its 
particular subject to the present time. 
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An article on Manley O. Hudson, entitled “America 
Sends a Strong Leader for Peace to the World Court”’ appears 
in the Kansas City Star of March 26, 1937. Judge Hudson, 
a native Missourian, was appointed to the World Court in 
1936, and is about to assume his responsibilities. 





“Fur Trade, a Force in Building City, Still Carries on 
Important Service,’”’ an article in the Kansas City Times of 
May 1, 1937, describes the part the fur trade has played in 
the history of Kansas City. 





Interesting historical data on Linn county is given in 
articles by Don Martin, entitled “In Days Gone By,” pub- 
lished in the Brookfield Linn County Budget-Gazette of March 
29 and March 31, 1937. 





An article on the Battle of Sacramento, entitled ‘‘When 
Doniphan’s Ragged Little Army Made History 90 Years 
Ago” appears in the Kansas City Star of February 27, 1937. 





An interesting article entitled ‘Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton Had Both the Faults and the Virtues of His Era” 
appears in the Kansas City Times of March 13, 1937. 





Interesting items taken from the old records of Clinton 
county appear in the Plattsburg Clinton County Democrat of 
February 26, 1937. The tax book for the year 1863 reveals 
that there were individual land owners in Clinton county 
having in their possession 2,500 acres of land, or more. 





An article entitled ““Why Dunklin and Pemiscot Counties 
Are Part of Missouri’”” was published in the Caruthersville 
Democrat-Argus of February 5, 1937. The article contains 
many interesting items from M. F. Smyth-Davis’ atid of 
Dunklin County, Missouri, 1845-1895. 





An article on Thespian Hall entitled ““The West’s Oldest 
House” appears in the New York Times of Marck 7, 1937. 
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The history and geography of Putnam county, which 
was compiled by George W. Davis, is to be reproduced in the 
Unionville Republican and Putnam County Journal. The 
first part of the history appears in the Republican of February 
17, 1937. 





Interesting data on early Harrison county, based on an 
atlas of Harrison county issued in 1876, is given in the Bethany 
Republican-Clipper of February 24, 1937. 





A series of three articles on the history of the Six-Mile 
territory, compiled by Miss Mary Sue Chiles of Buckner, 
Missouri, appears in the Independence Examiner of February 
24, February 26, and March 5, 1937. 





The history of the old Wabash railway bridge over the 
Missouri river at St. Charles, which was replaced by a new 
bridge in October, 1936, is outlined in an article by Lee Renno 
in the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor of March 17, 1937. 





A short sketch of Jean Baptiste Point du Saible is pub- 
lished in the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor of May 5, 1937. 
Point du Saible is buried in the St. Charles Borromeo cemetery, 
according to the burial record made in 1815 and still preserved 
in the church archives. 





The Sedalia Times is publishing a series pf sketches on 
Missourians and their contributions to the progress of the 
State. 





An old log house located near Columbus, Missouri, has 
been razed. A picture of the house, which was more than 
one hundred years old, is printed in the Warrensburg Star- 
Journal of April 20, 1937. 


The January 11, 1937, issue of Time contains an article 
on the Benton murals in the State Capitol. 
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An historical sketch of Lindenwood College at St. Charles 
is published in the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor of May 12, 
1937. 





The history of the Christian Church at California was 
depicted in a pageant in silhouette, which was given at that 
church on May 9, 1937.—From the California Democrat, 
May 13, 1937, and the California Moniteau County Herald, 
May 13, 1937. 





The Kansas City Star of May 20, 1937, contains an 
article by Austin Latchaw entitled ‘Mark. Twain’s Art 
Continues to Meet the Test of Genius.” The article deals 
mainly with The Prince and the Pauper, which has recently 
been made into a motion picture. 





A valuable historical sketch of Charleston, prepared by 
Mrs. Kathleen Hutson, appears in the Charleston Enterprise- 
Courier of May 13, 1937. 





The inaugural ball held in the Moniteau county court- 
house seventy years ago is described in the California Democrat 
of May 13, 1937. 





An article on Thad Snow, entitled ‘The Philosopher- 
Farmer of Swamp-East Missouri,” written by Max Putzel, 
appears in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 2, 1937. 





An article by Lee Renno on the early mills of St. Charles 
county, with especial reference to Bryan’s Mill, is printed in 
the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor of May 5, 1937. 





An editorial on the 108th birthday anniversary of ‘‘Mis- 
souri’s Carl Schurz” appears in the Columbia Missourian 
of March 6, 1937. 





An article on the early history of Troy, Missouri, appears 
in the Troy Free Press of March 19, 1937. 
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An historical sketch of Pemiscot county, written by Fred 
Graham of Columbia, appears in the Caruthersville Democrat- 
Argus of February 16, February 23, March 5, and March 9, 
1937. 





An article entitled ‘“‘Poet Field Revealed as Impatient 
Wooer,’’ which is based on love letters of Eugene Field that 
have just come to light, appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of March 12, 1937. 





A description of Bolivar, Missouri, as it appeared in 1887 
is given in the Bolivar Herald of March 4, 1937. The descrip- 
tion was written by Dr. R. J. Winn, who also hopes to write 
a description of Bolivar as it is today. 





An article entitled ‘‘Native Sons and ‘The City Fathers’ 
to Discuss the Passing of Old City Hall’’ appears in the Kansas 
City Star of February 28, 1937. 





Reminiscent articles on the early schools and the early 
social activities of Salisbury, by Ernest R. Cram, are published 
in the Salisbury Press-Spectator of March 12 and March 26, 
1937. 





A printed notice of 1850, advertising a sale held by a 
Kentuckian who intended to move to Missouri, is reprinted 
in the Lancaster Excelsior and Schuyler County Republican of 
March 4, 1937. 





The Brunswick Brunswicker of March 19, 1937, contains 
brief data on the steamboat New Lucy, which burned opposite 
DeWitt, Missouri, more than fifty years ago. 





A history of the Church of Christ at Spalding, Missouri, 
is printed in the Monroe City News of April 1, 1937, and in 
the New London Ralls County Record of April 2, 1937. The 
church was organized by Elder Henry F. Davis on March 
7, 1884. 
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In the Stanberry Headlight of May 6, 1937, Robert 
Birbeck gives a sketch of “Rhoda Taylor (1801-1891),” 
who is buried in the Meeker cemetery near Stanberry, Mis- 
souri. 





A sketch of James M. Wood, president of Stephens 
College at Columbia, Missouri, is given in the Columbia 
Missourian of May 20, 1937. 





A history of the high school at Harrisonville, Missouri, 
appears in the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat of May 13, 
and of May 20, 1937. 





An article by Marjory Perry entitled “The Bluffs and 
Mounds of Mound City,”’ appears in the Mound City News- 
Independent of February 18, 1937. The article on Mound 
City, Missouri, has also been published in the Maryville 
Northwest Missourian. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Local Aid to Railroads in Missouri. By Edwin L. Lopata. 
(New York, Parnassus Press, 1937. 153 pp.) Until the 
publication of this excellent study, reliable and adequate 
data on the general subject of local aid to Missouri railroads, 
as compared with that of state and national aid, has not been 
heretofore available. Students of railroad finance were willing 
to pass over this problem in a single paragraph with reference 
both to Missouri and the other states. A few scattered 
articles on local aid to several roads in Missouri had appeared, 
but nothing comprehensive on Missouri had been published, 
despite the importance of the subject. 

Mr. Lopata’s work is, therefore, the first comprehensive 
study of local aid to railroads in Missouri. He has followed 
a scholarly method of research in determining the amount of 
local contributions and presents figures which indicate that 
local aid in Missouri amounted to considerably more than 
state aid. This study, with that of Million’s State Aid to 
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Railways in Missouri (1896), answers the demands of the 
economic historian for more definite data relating to local 
subsidization of railroads in Missouri. 


The research required was extensive. The county seats 
of more than fifty Missouri counties were visited and the 
county records were examined. Where the records were well 
kept the desired information was not difficult to obtain, but 
where they were not indexed much time and work were 
required. The records of a number of municipalities were 
also checked. State and federal court reports were also 
valuable sources, and use was made of legislative documents 
to provide the legal setting and information on local public 
opinion. 

The book includes a detailed study of how local con- 
tributions were raised and given to the companies. Some 
striking examples of county and municipal bidding for roads 
are cited. St. Louis, anxious to compete with Chicago as a 
western trade center, became especially active in promoting 
railroad schemes. 

The outstanding contribution of the work is the light it 
throws upon the extent of local subsidization. The author 
estimates the amount of local aid to railroads in Missouri to 
have been at least $26,000,000. This is $3,000,000 more 
than the State contributed. A detailed appendix shows the 
amount each railroad received from each of the contributing 
local agencies. 

In evaluating the advantages and disadvantages, costs 
and abuses, Mr. Lopata concludes that the advantages of 
local aid far overshadow the disadvantages in Missouri. 

The book is well documented and contains a good bibli- 
ography. It does not have an index, but this lack is partially 
overcome by a detailed table of contents. 





History of Cooper County, Missouri. By E. J. Melton. 
(Columbia, Missouri, E. W. Stephens Publishing Company, 
1937. 584 pp.) Mr. E. J. Melton was born in Jefferson 
City, and was educated in California, Missouri, and Chicago, 
Illinois. He entered the newspaper business early in life 
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and left it only twice, once to plant barrages against sub- 
marines in the North Sea and in 1925, to become oil inspector 
for Southeast Missouri. 


The task of writing the history of one of Missouri’s most 
historic counties is a large one. By eliminating dates and 
accounts of wars and politics the author has tried to make 
the reading of history a pleasant diversion. Over 300 
illustrations, made from photographs, pencil sketches and 
paintings, add to the general interest of the book. 


The work is written in narrative form and is divided 
into three sections. The first section, which comprises 228 
pages, is made up of somewhat loosely organized material 
on various related and unrelated historical events. This 
kind of organization is unusual, but the separate articles are 
very readable. Many of these might well have been ex- 
panded into more detailed or inclusive accounts. This is 
especially true of the chapter dealing with education and 
politics. 

Section two, “Cooper County’s Illustrious Hall of Fame,” 
is also a departure from the ordinary form of writing county 
history and contains some valuable material for students. 
This section includes more than 200 brief biographies of 
Cooper county’s ‘“‘“Giants Among the Pioneers.” 


In the third section, 325 pages are devoted to biographies 
of present-day Cooper Countians and families active in the 
life of the county. 


Ups and Downs: The Story of a Short-Legged Man and 
His Journey Through Life. By Dudley Reid. (Des Moines, 
The Monitor Press, 1936. 408 pp.) This autobiography of 
a native Missourian, who was born on a farm in Daviess 
county, is an especially interesting book. The author first 
describes conditions on a Northwest Missouri farm in the 
’70s and ’80s and sets forth clearly its limited economic and 
educational opportunities. He then passes from his farm 
environment into his life profession as editor by the route 
so frequently taken, that of teaching a country school. 
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The author was employed on the Gallatin Democrat and 
later owned and edited newspapers in Winston, Gilman City, 
Maryville and Bethany. The realistic descriptions of his 
experience as an editor in Missouri from the middle ’90s to 
1921 will be of value to those who wish to know something of 
country journalism in the State during this changing quarter 
of a century, and especially during “the flowering period of 
reform” from 1898 to 1914. The author does not hesitate 
to reveal his close connection with politics, which include his 
support of the Democratic party, especially the Bryan, Folk 
and Wilson wing, and his holding minor political appoint- 
ments in Jefferson City, Washington, D. C., and the office of 
postmaster in Gilman City. He later moved to Iowa, where 
he now lives. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the 
author’s characterization of persons, many of State or national 
prominence, with whom he was associated. Among these 
were his personal friends of the Gallatin dynasty, Clark, 
Stone, Reed, Bryan and Wilson, and many of the public 
men from Missouri who entered national political life. The 
novelist seeking cu.or, the feature writer and general reader, 
and the historian who is interested in Missouri country journal- 
ism and Missouri politics at the turn of the century and during 
the two decades following will be repaid for having read this 
book. 


A Survey of the Resident Game and Furbearers of Missouri. 
By Rudolf Bennitt and Werner O. Nagel. (University of 
Missouri Studies, Vol. XII, No. 2, April 1, 1937. 215 pp.) 
In view of the recent steps taken toward the restoration and 
conservation of wildlife in Missouri, this intensive study of the 
subject is valuable and will doubtless be well received over the 
State. 

The work discusses only the species of game and fur- 
bearers that include Missouri in their regular breeding range, 
and treats their general historical background, their environ- 
mental factors, and the predators, parasites and diseases to 
which they are subjected. It also considers game and fur- 
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bearers that were at one time prevalent but are now extinct 
here, such as buffalo, elk, antelope, the passenger pigeon, 
etc. 

This comprehensive survey summarizes what is known 
about Missouri game and furbearers and their predators, and 
considers separately the conditions affecting the different 
species. Although the report does not attempt to set up a 
wildlife system for the State, it should help effect a solution 
of our wildlife problem. 





The Story of Bridges. By Archibald Black. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.,°1936. 226pp.) Descrip- 
tions of Eads bridge over the Mississippi river at St. Louis 
and of the bridge over the Missouri river at Glasgow comprise 
the Missouri interest in this volume, which is devoted to the 
world’s outstanding bridges. 

Although Eads bridge was not built entirely of steel, 
it is generally regarded as marking the beginning of the steel 
age in bridge building. This bridge was outstanding for 
having the longest fixed-end metal arch and for being one of 
the first two bridges in the United States in which pneumatic 
caissons were applied to pier construction. A picture of the 
building of the Glasgow bridge, which was the world’s first 
all-steel bridge, is one of many fine illustrations found in this 
book. 

The Story of Bridges does not discuss the more technical 
aspects of bridge building, but is written in an entertaining 
style for the lay reader. 


Jedediah Smith, Trader and Trail Breaker. By Maurice 
S. Sullivan. (New York, Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 1936. 
233 pp.) This romanticized account of one of America’s 
greatest pathfinders approaches historical fiction in treatment. 
The text is based on Smith’s Journal, which is expanded in a 
continuous narrative differing little from a secondary account 
of the events and personages covered. The book, which the 
author completed shortly before his death in January, 1935, 
contains no bibliography. Maps, an important feature in 
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books of this nature, have been omitted and the work is some- 
what meagrely annotated. The index is brief and has no 
subdivisions under the main entries. Rufus Rockwell Wilson 
supplied the foreword and annotations, the latter being, for 
the most part, brief biographical notes. Although an in- 
teresting romanticized account of Smith’s life in the West, 
the book unfortunately is not the definitive biography which 
might have been looked for from the pen of the editor of Smith’s 
Journal. 


Stanley Vestal discusses Jedediah Smith, Old Bill Williams, 
Hugh Glass, Jim Bridger, and many other well-known trappers 
in his recent book, Mountain Men (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1937. 296 pp.) The volume sets forth in an 
informative and entertaining manner the story of the mountain 
men of the American Rockies in the period between 1822 
and 1852. 


George W. Davis, superintendent of Putnam county 
schools, has compiled a Brief History and Geography of Putnam 
County, which is a combined history and workbook for the 
grade schools of that county. The mimeographed booklet 
contains information on the early history of Putnam county; 
its pioneer settlers; its location, natural resources, and gen- 
eral geography; and other interesting miscellaneous data, 
such as a description of the early mills, covered bridges, 
and early roads of the county. 


A brief historical sketch of the St. Louis Medical Society 
is contained in a booklet issued by that institution in com- 
memoration of its centennial, which was celebrated on April 
5,6, and 7,1937. The reproductions of a number of the build- 
ings in which the St. Louis Medical Society met at different 
times and the photographs of all but four of the presidents of 
the Society make this booklet exceptionally valuable. 
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“A Survey of Mutualistic Communities in America,” by 
Ralph Albertson, which appears in the October, 1936, issue 
of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, includes data on 
the Mormon community at Independence (1831), the Bethel- 
Nineveh communities of William Keil in Shelby and Adair 
counties (1844-1880), the Altruist community of Alexander 
Longley at St. Louis and Sulphur Springs (1868-1900), the 
Icarian community of Etienne Cabet at Cheltenham, near 
St. Louis (1855 or 1856-1864), the Home Employment Co- 
operative Company at Long Lane, in Dallas county (1901), 
Friendship community (1872-1877), and a settlement at 
Principia (1881). 


An eight-page pamphlet on the Reverend Augustus H. F. 
Payne has been prepared for the centennial celebration of the 
Christian Church at Liberty, Missouri. In addition to being 
one of its founders, Reverend Payne was the first pastor of 
the Liberty Christian Church. The author of the pamphlet, 
Mrs. Frank Wright of Gower, Missouri, is a great-grand- 
daughter of the Reverend Payne. 





Thomas A. Meehan, in his sketch of “Jean Baptiste 
Point du Saible, the First Chicagoan,” in the issue of Mid- 
America for April, 1937, discredits several previously published 
statements on Point du Saible. Point du Saible, who was 
either a negro or mulatto, is buried in St. Charles, Missouri. 





An article on the 300th anniversary of the birth of Jacques 
Marquette and a portrait presumed to be the likeness of 
Marquette appear in the Bulletin of the Chicago Historical 
Society for March, 1937. This issue of the Bulletin also 
contains a reproduction of an early manuscript map of the 
Mississippi Valley and a photographic reproduction of a 
portion of a letter dated September 1, 1683, written by La 
Salle and addressed to ‘Antoine Brossard and all other in- 
habitants residing at Fort St. Louis in Louisiana.” 
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In the January-March, 1937, issue of Glimpses of the Past, 
published by the Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis, 
Berenice Morrison-Fuller presents an especially valuable and 
vivid description of life on a large Missouri plantation shortly 
after the Civilwar. During her childhood Berenice Morrison- 
Fuller lived with her grandparents on a plantation near 
Glasgow, in Howard county, Missouri. 





In an article by E. F. Pabody in Minnesota History for 
March, 1937, a description of Mark Twain’s appearance at 
the Grand Opera House in Minneapolis is included in an 
account of a lecture tour made by Mark Twain with George 
W. Cable in 1884 and 1885. 





A sketch of an outstanding St. Louis surgeon, Augustus 
Charles Bernays, by Willard Bartlett of St. Louis, has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form from the February 1, 1937, 
issue of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics. 





“The Coureur de Bois and His Birthright,” by J. Murray 
Gibbon, is the subject of an article reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the Royal society of Canada, Third Series, Section 
II, Volume XXX, 1936. 





The Thespian Hall Preservation Committee has issued 
an interesting illustrated booklet on the history of Thespian 
Hall at Boonville, Missouri. 

[Editor’s Note: Anyone desiring a free copy of this 
pamphlet may obtain one by writing The Thespian Hall 
Preservation Committee at Boonville.] 





R. R. Eddleman, principal of the Sappington School, 
has given the Society a mimeographed booklet on the history 
of Sappington, Missouri, which has been prepared by the 
seventh and eighth grade history class of the Sappington 
School. 





The April, 1937, issue of Mid-America contains a scholarly 
article by Gilbert J. Garraghan on ‘La Salle’s Jesuit Days.” 
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PERSONALS 


WiLi1aM JosePpH ALLEE: Born near California, Mo., 
April 9, 1860; died near California, Mo., May 11, 1937. 
He was educated at Clarksburg Baptist College. In 1916 
he was elected to represent Moniteau county in the State 
legislature, and in 1918 he was reelected. He was a retired 
farmer and stock raiser. 


PauL WINTHROP Brown: Born in Peru, Ind., in 1870; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., April 6, 1937. He was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1892. While serving as assistant 
pastor of the First Congregational Church at Kansas City in 
1898 and 1899, he was an editorial contributor to the Kansas 
City Journal. On January 1, 1909, he resigned from the 
pastorate of the First Congregational Chuch of Moline, 
Illinois, to become a special correspondent on the Chicago 
Record-Herald. He became an editorial writer on the old 
St. Louis Republic in March, 1909, and from 1913 to 1917 
was editor of the paper. In 1917 he founded the magazine 
America at Work, which is now known as the Executive's 
Magazine, and published it until his death. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BusH: Born in Columbus, Ind.; 
died at Independence, Mo., Feb. 14, 1937, at the age of 
seventy-nine. In 1865 he came to Independence, where, in 
his stepfather’s greenhouse, he first became interested in the 
study of plants. He was an internationally known botanist, 
and was the author of several books on plants. Although he 
did not have even a high school education, he was a specialist 
in English as well as in botany. He was an honorary member 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D.C. Ata 
recent meeting of the Kansas City Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Wild Flowers special tribute was paid to the memory 
of Bush, who for years was a country storekeeper at Courtney, 
Missouri. 

AnNA Day (SmitH) CHASTAIN: Born in Mackville, 
Ky., Jan. 6, 1885; died in Butler, Mo., Feb. 10, 1937. At 
an early age she came to Butler from Kentucky with her 
parents. She obtained her education in the public schools of 
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Butler and in Hardin College at Mexico. In 1909 she married 
Dewitt C. Chastain. In 1933 she was chosen president of 
the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs, and held that 
office until 1936. At the time of her death she was a member 
of the Missouri State Planning Board, and was also a member 
of the Relief and Reconstruction Commission of Missouri, 


having been appointed to that commission by former Governor 
Guy B. Park. 


CHARLES EDWARD CLOWE: Born in Winchester, Ohio, 
Aug. 15, 1871; died in Dexter, Mo., March 26, 1937. He 
was educated in the public schools at Winchester. In 1896 
he came to Missouri, and settled in Bloomfield. He later 
moved to Dexter where, as in Bloomfield, he engaged in the 
merchandising business. In 1928 he was elected to the State 
legislature as representative from Stoddard county. 


Joun W. Cox: Born near Hunnewell, Mo., died in 
Monroe City, Mo., March 3, 1937. Before his retirement 
several years ago he had been a newspaper editor and publisher 
in Northeast Missouri for thirty years or more. The first 
newspaper he published was the Shelbina Torchlight. He 
next published the Monroe City News, which he converted 
into a semi-weekiy newspaper. After he sold the News, he 
purchased the now defunct Marion County Herald at Palmyra, 
which he published for several years. 


Anna R. (Coiiins) Ewinc: Born in Salem, Ind., 
Sept. 14, 1866; died in Odessa, Mo., April 8, 1937. In 1888 
she was married to Walker E. Ewing of Odessa. She was the 
first chairman of the Women’s State Democratic Committee, 
and the first woman vice-chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee. She served as secretary of the Missouri Press 
Association in 1930. For several years she had been senior 
editor of the Odessa Missouri Ledger. 


NATHAN S. GoopricH: Born in Sciotovilie, Ohio, April 
2, 1844; died in Cameron, Mo., April 15, 1937. When seven- 
teen years old he enlisted in the 53rd Ohio Infantry and 
served in the Union army during the Civil war. He came to 
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Cameron in 1867. He helped organize the Farmers’ Bank at 
Cameron in 1878 and since that time had been an officer of 
the institution. 


CHARLES EpwarpD KELLEY: Born in Linn county, 
Mo., Feb. 2, 1861; died in Brookfield, Mo., May 4, 1936. 
He received his education in the public schools of Linn 
county. He served two terms as treasurer and ex-officio 
collector of Linn county. He was a member of the 48th 
and 49th General Assemblies. The House of Representatives 
recently adopted a resolution honoring the memory of Mr. 
Kelley. 


Henry A. MILLER: Born in Sparta, Wis., Jan. 16, 1854; 
died in Memphis, Mo., March 13, 1937. When twelve years 
old he came to Lancaster, Missouri, where he was apprenticed 
as a “printer’s devil.” In 1875 he and the late Samuel A. 
Dysart purchased the Lancaster Excelsior, publishing it 
until 1883. After selling the Excelsior he engaged in the 
general merchandising business in Lancaster and in Memphis, 
Missouri. 

PauL ELMER More: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 12, 
1864; died in Princeton, N. J., March 9, 1937. He graduated 
from Washington University in 1887, and later received A. 
M. degrees from Washington University and from Harvard. 
He became an assistant instructor in Sanskrit at Harvard in 
1894 and later held the same position at Bryn Mawr College. 
He was literary editor of The Independent from 1901 to 1903, 
literary editor of the New York Evening Post from 1903 to 
1909, and was editor of The Nation from 1909 to 1914. He 
was an outstanding author, one of his best known works 
being The Shelburne Essays. Honorary degrees had been 
conferred on him by Washington University, Columbia 
University, Dartmouth College, Princeton University, and 
the University of Glasgow. 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE: Born in New Bedford, Mass., 
July 10, 1861; died in New Smyrna, Fla., April 9, 1937. He 
received his early education in an academy in Xenia, Illinois. 
In 1879 he came to St. Louis to study portraiture and pho- 
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tography, and engaged in these arts for three years in the 
South before becoming a dealer in photographic supplies in 
Fort Scott, Kansas. Later he served ten years as a depart- 
ment editor of St. Nicholas Magazine. For two of his works, 
Joan of Arc, Maid of France, and The Girl in White Armor, 
the French government in 1928 decorated him as a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. Although he was a poet and an 
outstanding author he was most widely known for his three- 
volume biography of Mark Twain and for his other works 
on the celebrated Missouri humorist. 


JEFFERSON BERRY ROBERTSON: Born in Salisbury, Mo., 
Nov. 6, 1878; died in Keytesville, Mo., March 15, 1937. 
His first newspaper experience was obtained from 1893 until 
1900 on his father’s paper, the Keytesville Signal. Within 
a short time he went to Brunswick where he was employed 
as a printer on the Brunswicker. He later purchased the 
Brunswicker and published it until 1928. He was elected 
clerk of Chariton county in 1930, and was reelected in 1934. 


Joun T. RoGers: Died in St. Louis, Mo., March 2, 
1937, at the age of fifty-five. His early years were spent in 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he was first a telegraph operator 
and later a news reporter on the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
After working on the Kansas City Post he became a reporter 
on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, with which paper he was 
connected for twenty years. He was an outstanding news 
reporter and in 1927 was awarded the Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 
for his work in 1926 in the Post-Dispatch inquiry that lead 
to the impeachment and resignation of United States District 
Judge George W. English of East St. Louis. 


ROBERT McCLurReE SNYDER, JR.: Born in Louisville, 
Ky., Jan. 17, 1876; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9, 1937. 
He obtained his education in the Kansas City schools, the 
Missouri Military Academy at Mexico, Transylvania Uni- 
versity in Kentucky, and the University of Missouri. After 
the disposal of the Snyder interests in the Kansas Natural 
Gas Company in 1916, one of Mr. Snyder’s main interests 
was in continuing the development of the Hahatonka estate 
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in the Ozarks, which was founded by his father. Mr. Snyder 
was an outstanding collector, scholar, and critic in the field 
of Missouri and middle western history and literature, and 
his private library of Western Americana was one of the most 
complete in the United States. 


Witt1aM M. Spears: Born in Boone county, Ark., 
March 1, 1846; died in Hurley, Mo., April 1, 1937. He was 
educated in a subscription school in Arkansas. During the 
Civil war he served two years in the Union army as a member 
of the First Arkansas Cavalry. For a time he was president 
of a bank at Crane, and later he was a director of a bank at 
Hurley. He served in the 40th and 41st General Assemblies 
as representative from Stone county. He was a retired 
farmer. 


WiLBuR T. TRUEBLOOD: Born in St. Louis, Mo.; died 
in St. Louis, Mo., May 23, 1937, at the age of sixty-two. He 
received his education in the old Manual Training School at 
St. Louis, in Columbia University, in the office of McKim, 
Meade and White, New York architects, and in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. He had been an architect in St. 
Louis for thirty-one years, and for the last two and one-half 
years had been chief architectural supervisor of the Federal 
Housing Administration for Eastern Missouri. In 1934 he 
was appointed Missouri director of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey. 


WiLtuiAM M. TurRBETT: Born in Kingston, Canada. 
Aug. 18, 1882; died in Jefferson City, Mo., April 1, 1937, 
He was educated at Christian Brothers College. In 1918 
he was elected to the General Assembly as representative 
from Cole county, and in 1920 he was reelected. He later 
served one term as chief clerk of the House of Representatives 
and two years as State factory inspector. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
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NOT THE “SHOW ME” STATE IN 1896? 
Editorial in the Columbia Herald, April 17, 1896. 


Rev. W. J. Patrick writes to the Boonville Democrat suggesting that 
the state of Missouri should have a nickname. It already hastwo. Mr. 
Patrick may t?ke his choice. 


In the early days Missourians were called ‘“‘Pukes,” Illinoisans ‘“‘Suck- 
ers,”’ and Indianians ‘‘Hoosiers.” Illinois is still called the Sucker State 
and Indiana has passed into history as the Hoosier commonwealth. The 
inelegance of the Missouri title has prevented its general use and it is 
seldom heard. ; 

In later years Henry Ward Beecher, the eloquent pulpit orator, after 
a visit to Missouri dubbed it ‘“‘The Imperial State.” The nickname was 
used to some extent and then dropped. It is eminently appropriate and 
should be revived. As New York is the Empire State of the east, Missouri 
is the Imperial State of the west. 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION OF THE ORIGIN OF “I’M FROM MISSOURI; YOU'LL 
HAVE TO SHOW ME” 


From the St. Louis Star-Times, January 25, 1937. 


Editor Star-Times: I see in your column of the 13th inst. a version 
as to the origin of the expression “I am from Missouri; show me.” I 
don't think anybody knows who really did originate this expression. 
The late Clark Dooley, in 1897, was assistant secretary of the State Senate. 
At that time William L. Phelps was in his gala day and issued passes at 
will to every person even remotely connected with the legislature. These 
men frequently visited St. Louis by the carload. Mr. Dooley claimed 
that the expression was commonly used when the conductor would come 
through for tickets and some one of the passengers would tell him that 
everybody on that car had Phelps passes. To this he would reply ‘You 
will have to show me,” and by evolution the expression “I am from Mis- 
souri; you will have to show me” developed. 

I was a member of Company M, Second Missouri Infantry, in the 
summer of 1898, located at Chickamauga Park. During that summer, 
all told, some 60,000 men were camped at that place. A St. Louis organiz- 
ation was detailed as provost guard to Chattanooga and, of course, every 
fellow picked up who claimed to have a pass was told that the guard was 
from Missouri and had to be shown. Personally I know that that ex- 
pression was very common and popular among the soldiers at Chickamauga 
Park in 1898. I am quite sure if you will inquire of some of the veterans 
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of your St. Louis organization who were provost guards at Chattanooga 
they can verify these statements and perhaps throw more light on the 
subject. I think the expression originated on the trains between St Louis 
and Jefferson City, as indicated above, but was given a national scope 
by its common use at Chickamauga.—W. B., Houston, Mo. 


EXPORTS BY FLATBOAT FROM GRAND RIVER VALLEY IN 1848 


Reprinted from the Chillicothe Grand River Chronicle by the Fayette 
Boon's Lick Times, May 27, 1848. 


Forty-two large flat boats, laden with the varied products of our 
teeming soil are now known to be lying in the main stream of Grand 
river and the two principal forks awaiting the first rise to go out. Besides 
what these contain, a great deal of produce has been taken to the Missouri 
by wagons, and large quantities will remain as dead weight upon the 
hands of the owners, for want of the means to transport it to market. 

All this shows the necessity of improving our highways, and the 
present circumstances of the country must necessarily facilitate that 
desirable result. 


AUDUBON ONCE LIVED IN STE. GENEVIEVE 


Written by Mrs. Charles P. Johnson, in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
February 4, 1912. 


The people of Ste. Genevieve, Mo., are very proud of the fact that 
John James Audubon, the great ornithologist, once lived in their midst. 
They have treasured the recollections of incidents connected with his life 
and adventures while there, and some are very interesting. 


He came with Ferdinand Rozier to Ste. Genevieve in 1812 to engage 
in the mercantile business. In their trip from Louisville down the Ohio 
and then up the Mississippi they encountered many hardships. For 
several weeks the river was so full of ice they were obliged to camp in 
the woods waiting to continue their travels. They made friends with the 
Indians, chiefly Shawnees and Osages. This delay gave Audubon an 
opportunity to study their character and habits. They were difficult to 
become acquainted with. The Osages, he said, were a new race to him. 
They spoke no French and very little English, and were on the whole a 
nobler and stronger race than the Shawnees. Audubon said he drew 
the likeness of one of them with red chalk, which excited and amused 
them very much. 

When the ice broke there was danger of their boat being crushed. 
This was a flatboat, with a small cabin in the bow, impelled by four oars 
and steered with an oar made of the trunk of a long, slender tree about 
60 feet in length and “shaped at its outer extremity like the fin of a dol- 
phin.” By tying great bunches of cane alongside the boat it was protected 
from the ice and raised before it could be damaged. 
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They brought with them to Ste. Genevieve about $300 worth of whisky, 
which they had no trouble in disposing of. This had cost them 25 cents 
a gallon and they received $2 a gallon. This was “good business,”’ but 
Audubon had no heart for business. As a student he was not an apt 
pupil at mathematics, and as a merchant he was not much better, but as 
a hunter, woodsman and ornithologist he was eager and untiring. He 
threw himself with abandon into his avocation, and at times would be 
“in a perfect frenzy’’ while following the birds to their homes. 


His lodgings in Ste. Genevieve were more like a museum than a home. 
He had strings of birds’ eggs festooned around the walls, mantlepiece 
covered with stuffed animals—quails, raccoons, opossums, snakes, lizards, 
birds’ nests, dead birds of different kinds. Sometimes these would become 
so offensive he would be requested to remove them. By means of little 
strings and wires he would place the birds in natural positions and then 
make paintings of them, and possibly forget to remove them and cause 
the nuisance which was sometimes complained of. 


On one occasion he made a drawing of a bird and showed it to one of 
the old Creole men of the town, expecting to receive words of praise for 
his good work. Instead the old fellow remarked that “‘he had better be 
behind the counter attending to his business instead of running around 
like a crazy man.” 

Audubon did not like the people of Ste. Genevieve and did not like 
the town, so after a time he proposed to sell out to Rozier. This offer 
was accepted. He received part cash and notes. He departed for Hen- 
derson, Ky., where his wife then was, after buying a ‘“‘beauty” of a horse 
for which he said he ‘‘paid dear enough . . .” 

Later Audubon came back to Ste. Genevieve to collect the money 
due him, and said he walked three days in the mud and water from which 
he afterwards suffered with swollen ankles. On leaving Ste. Genevieve 
this time he crossed the river into Illinois and went south to Shawneetown 
and from there crossed the Ohio... 


SPRINGFIELD IN 1835 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, January 19, 1872. 


The editor of this paper [Wm. F. Switzler] in the fall of 1835, when 
in his seventeenth year, took a trip overland from Howard county, via 
Springfield, Mo. to Alexandria, Louisiana, and made the attempt to 
keep a “Daily Journal.” For the information of our Springfield contem- 
poraries who recently published very interesting statistics in regard to 
the growth, business, and prospects of that flourishing young city, we 
make this extract from our “Journal:”’ 

“We arrived at Springfield on Wednesday, 16th September, 1835. 
This is a poor place, and the country along the road we traveled indiffer- 
ent. There are some eight or ten log cabins forming the place. There 
are three or four stores, two groceries. two blacksmith shops and one 
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tan-yard. This is the first town I ever saw in which the post office was 
kept in a grocery, and this is the first pust office we passed after leaving 
Boonville. We remained in Springfield one night and a part of one day, 
and were entertained by J. P. Campbell, the tavern keeper, whose table 
was as well supplied I suppose as the markets of the country afforded. 
The people seemed to have but little to do and bustled about and did it. 

“When I awoke on the morning of the 17th, I stept out on the porch 
to wash and found a heavy rain falling. A gentleman, a doctor whose 
name I did not learn, came in haste from the extreme end of the porch, 
having in his hand a wash pan of water which he had caught from the roof, 
and in this pan was a fish two inches long. The circumstance struck all 
with astonishment, and I never till then put any confidence in the fish 
stories of the clouds raining fish, but Mr. Campbell, the inn-keeper, assured 
us he had witnessed the clouds rain a snake eighteen inches in length. 
And we all believed it. By this time breakfast was announced and the 
snake and fish story were forgotten. 

“Twelve miles from Springfield we passed an old place called ‘Dela- 
waretown.’ [This place is very near the site of the battle of Wilson's 
creek.—A footnote added by Switzler in 1872.] This place was once an 
Indian village of considerable size and strength, but it is now in a state 
of dilapidation and bears but few evidences of its former greatness. There 
is a large creek (Wilson’s creek) running by this old town, and it is said 
that Indian graves are seen for four oz five miles along its banks." 


WILSON’S CREEK 
From the Carthage Evening Press, June 9, 1936. 

Not so far from Carthage—10 miles south of Springfield—is a famous 
battlefield of the civil war. Have you ever gone over it? Likely not— 
nor is that all. You probably never can find it to go over under present 
circumstances... 

Not on highway maps.... Olid map obtained from Carthage Chamber 
of Commerce indicates road directly east of Republic ought to get to it... . 

Several miles farther, on a narrow road with a drop into nothing 
running along the right wheel track, a friendly farmer is of assistance. 

“This is the road. Keep right on going until you come to Tommy 
Stewart’s and then turn south.” 

. .. Narrow road—one way in places—heavily carved by recent rains. 
Steel bridge over a stream. Wilson’s Creek this, doubtless, well north 
of battle ground. . . . Now a house—presumably Tommy Stewart’s. But 
can such a narrow, grass-grown road be the route to a battleground famed 
in history? 

Approaching cars from the east—one with Iowa license and one with 
Missouri. The battlefield? Yes, this is the road. Someone in little 
town of Battlefield up the line had given directions. . . . Must be getting 
close. Memory of monument-studded battleground of Vicksburg. Ought 
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to see something soon. Profound peace seems to have reigned here from 
beginning, yet 75 years ago next August 10 this was the most unpeaceful 
vicinity there had been in the western hemisphere up to that time. 

Now another bridge to the west side of the creek.... And here the 
hills and streams correspond to hachured map, page 290, Vol. I, Battles 
and Leaders of Civil War... . 

“They said,” remarks Springfield man from car ahead, “that some- 
where in that timber on the hill is a monument showing where General 
Lyon was killed.” 

Women and children almost unanimously elect to stay in cars. ... 
Ditches; wire fences; brush. Looks just a hill but isn’t. It is ‘‘the’’ hill, 
the “Oak Hill” which gave the battle its confederate name, the “bloody 
hill’ of the federals—a hill where men from Missouri and Arkansas and 
Iowa and Louisiana and Kansas and Texas and the regular army once 
died by hundreds... . 

In a little clearing hidden in scrubby woods, a modest marble stone 
engraved as follows: ; 

“At or near this spot fell Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon, born 
Ashford, Conn., 1818; graduated U. S. Military Academy 1841; Com- 
mander of federal forces in battle of Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 1861. 
This marker is erected by the University Club, Springfield, Mo., in honor 
of General Lyon and the hundreds of brave men, north and south, who 
on this field ‘died for the right as God gave them to see the right.’ 1928." 


Here where a little group now stands in the quiet backwoods in the 
Sunday sunlight, the red-bearded regular army man who had already 
saved Missouri for the union once rode horseback through the smoke at 
the head of a vigorous infantry assault at a crisis in the fight, bleeding 
from two wounds, swinging his hat, riding onto the muzzles of southern 
muskets, going out to Valhalla like the hero and gallant gentleman he was. 
And he didn’t die alone. Kansas and Iowa men crumpled about him, and 
just in front “Old Pap” Price’s Missouri state guardsmen dwindled in 
the storm. This was a great battlefield—now forgotten apparently, save 
by an occasional chance pilgrim. 

And so back to the cars. ... There wouldn’t be souvenirs after 
three-quarters of a century, but there is some cause for surprise in the 
markerless field. A place hallowed by so much heroic blood deserves 
something better than oblivion. 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL M. M. PARSONS 


Written by R. H. Musser in the Jefferson City Datly Tribune, February 2, 
1886. 

Very soon after the surrender of Shreveport, La., to the Federal 
forces under Gen. Frank Herron, Maj-Gen. Mosby Monroe Parsons, 
formerly of Jefferson City, Mo.; Col. Austin M. Standish, his brother- 
in-law and chief of staff, and Aaron H. Conrow, then lately a member of 
the confederate congress, whose residence was in Richmond, Mo., departed 
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for Mexico or some other place of exile. They were accompanied by 
Standish’s orderly and body guard, named Wm. Wenderling, better 
known as “Dutch Bill.” .. . 

Gen. Parsons’ immediate objective point was Mexico, but there are 

reasons to suppose he intended, then, ultimately to settle in South America. 
They were all in the prime of life—Parsons 44 years old and the 
other gentlemen younger... . 

The long journey across Texas and the kindly disposition being 
evinced by the victorious authorities of the United States . . . determined 
Gen. Parsons to take the shortest route to Camargo and sail for the United 
States and home. To this end he procured passports and was permitted 
to depart from the military lines about the 12th of August, 1865. His 
party was accompanied by another Confederate officer, from, I think, 
Tennessee, Col. Williams. They were practically accompanied by another 
party of Confederate exiles, one of them headed by Gen. John B. Clark, 
Sr., who, although not of the same party, were in reach. Traveling by 
themselves, they were on the evening of the 15th of August near the San 
Juan river and passed through the little town of China... . 

Parsons was a man of peculiar habits in many respects, and always 
preferred encamping off by himself. He therefore, remained away a 
good distance from where Gen. Clark's party were bivouacked to be by 
himself. 

That night Gen. Clark’s party were attacked by marauders, but not 
until, as he testifies, he had heard some sharp firing in the direction of 
Gen. Parsons’ camp. We know nothing of what occurred at Parson’s 
camp except what we gather from the sworn statements of the witnesses 
submitted by myself as counsel for the widows and heirs before the joint 
commission organized under the joint treaty of July 4, 1868. 

The first definite information derived of their fate was received through 
the good offices of the German Consul at Camargo. This was very meager, 
but gave a clue that enabled us to make the following statement of facts: 

About the time of Gen. Parsons’ departure the military secretary of 
Gen. Canales, who answers in rank and official duties to ours of inspector 
and adjutant-general, applied for a leave of absence and departed. We 
judge from Clark’s statement that Parsons was attacked at a late hour— 
past midnight. That he may have made some resistance was evident 
from the firing which soon ceased. Don Platon Sanchez, at the head of 
a body of Mexican soldiers, claimed to be acting under orders from Gen. 
Canales, summoned him and his party to surrender, saying he had orders 
to arrest them and take them before the Mexican commander. Gen. 
Parsons recognized Sanchez by his uniform. He also recognized those 
who accompanied Sanchez by their uniforms, among them a captain 
named Nicholas Alanez, and apprehending only a delay of a few days from 
this capricious arrest, surrendered. We have reason to believe, from the 
testimony, that the very plausible pretext for the arrest was the near 
proximity of the French lines, and that there were in the party spies in 
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the interest of Maximilian. The prisoners were immediately bound and 
taken off some considerable distance into the chapparal and then most 
brutally murdered. . . . 

Capt. Siler [then serving in the Legion of Honor of the Liberal army, 
an American to whom Sanchez later boasted of his deed] found that there 
stood on the place indicated by Sanchez’ statement four rude crosses, 
which the Mexican peasant always erects over the unknown dead who are 
found murdered, and these crosses marked the burial places of Parsons, 
Standish, Conrow and Dutch Bill. 

Under the joint treaty heretofore named I filed claims against the 
republic of Mexico for the murder and robbery of the three gentlemen. 
I filed none for William Wendeling, for he had no heirs that I could hear 
of. After delays aggregating ten years, I secured an allowance by the 
umpire, Sir Edward Thornton, of $51,500 for General Parsons, $42,400 
for Col. Standish, and $50,600 for Col. Conrow. . . 

[Editor's Note: At the time of the murder of Parsons and his party 
the Jefferson City papers particularly carried articles on the outrage. 
Parsons had married Miss Mary Wells, daughter of Judge Robert William 
Wells, of Jefferson City, on September 17, 1850. Mrs. Parsons died July 
8, 1853, and with their two children (Josephine, born May 30, 1853, died 
Aug. 3, 1853; and Stephen Kearney, born Aug. 16, 1851, died Jan. 24, 
1889) lies in Woodland Cemetery, lot 12, in Jefferson City.] 


THE MOUND CITY’S LAST MOUND 
Written by Tyrrell Williams in the Saint Louis Review, April 15, 1932. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century....St. Louis was known 
throughout the country as the Mound City because of its many Indian 
mounds. The most notable was Big Mound (Earth Barn, Grange de Terre) 
in North St. Louis. ...Big Mound was removed in 1869....There were 
twenty-six other mounds in North St. Louis....Gone. All gone—even 
the two little ones in O’Fallon Park that Frank Healy remembers visiting 
sixty years ago...... 

There were formerly two Indian mounds in Forest Park near the 
present site of the Art Museum. Thirty years ago they were leveled off 
in anticipation of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition...... 

...-In a general way I learned something about Sugar Loaf (Pain 
de Sucre). In the short period of Spanish control, it was the eastern end 
of the official boundary between the St. Louis Commons and the Caronde- 
let Commons. Some time after American control began, St. Louis claimed 
a boundary line three-quarters of a mile south of Sugar Loaf. A rectangle 
of valuable land with Sugar Loaf as the northeast corner was claimed by 
two municipalitites and eventually sold in separate tracts to two sets of 
alleged owners. This produced a lot of litigation and an infinitude of 
chatter about Sugar Loaf by surveyors and lawyers. The controversy was 
never finally settled until the federal Supreme Court decided a certain case 
in 1875. (1 Otto 330.) ....All this I knew twenty years ago from nosing 
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in books. But I never had sense enough to hunt for Sugar Loaf in the 
sunshine. I supposed, of course, it had gone as the other Indian mounds 
had gone. 

When McCune Gill told me that Sugar Loaf was still standing I went 
to the exact spot designated on the maps. There is the mound.... 

The portion of Sugar Loaf which has been cut away was on public 
property—Wyandotte Street. The south twenty-five feet of the mound 
as it now stands is owned by Hoffman Brothers Construction Company. ... 
The summit of the mound and the north slope with the one-story brick 
house are owned by Mr. and Mrs Fred E. Adams... . 

Why was Sugar Loaf built?....In the absence of revelaticu all we 
can do is to indulge in speculations. 

Speculation No. 1. Some high-brows say that there never were any 
Indian mounds in St. Louis, and what have been called Indian mounds 
were really natural hillocks. These high-brows talk learnedly of loess 
and the power of wind to blow dry soil about and to form dunes, when 
there isn’t any vegatation....Anybody can go to the foot of Wyandotte 
Street and see a clear-cut cross section of Sugar Loaf. It’s composed of 
of hard clay, and scattered across the surface are many small irregular 
pieces of sandstone, each the size of a child’s hand. It might seem that 
these pieces of sandstone were distributed artifically throughout the mound 
for the purpose of binding the clay and strengthening the structure. 

Speculation No. 2. Walter Douglas taught me to believe and I do 
believe that the Cahokia mounds were built primarily as places of refuge 
in time of flood. Sugar Loaf is nearly a hundred feet above high water. 
Of course, Sugar Loaf wasn’t built as a place of refuge from floods. 


Speculation No. 3. Some mounds had a military value. Sugar Loaf 
couldn’t have had any military value except possibly as a look-out station 
from which to watch for hostile water craft from the South. 


Speculation No. 4. Some mounds were used as places for depositing 
human bodies and human relics. The mausoleum theory of mounds has 
been overworked. Of the mounds in this country that have been care- 
fully excavated, more have been found not to contain human relics than 
have been found to contain human relics. The probablilities are that 
Sugar Loaf was not primarily intended as a mausoleum. 


Speculation No. 5. Was Sugar Loaf a signal tower? McCune 
Gill would like to think so. The Indians of George Washington’s time 
had a crude system of signaling from high places by fire—smoke in the day- 
time, flames at night. Perhaps this was the degenerate vestige of a much 
more highly developed system of signaling that had prevailed during 
earlier centuries in this country. Perhaps the signals from Sugar Loaf 
went across in a southeasterly direction to a corresponding mound on the 
Illinois bluffs somewhere near Falling Spring, and then were relayed further 
south and west to the Missouri bluffs, and so in a zig-zag course, to the 
civilized community that undoubtedly existed in the Bottoms below Cape 
Girardeau. 
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Speculation No. 6. Sugar Loaf suggests a pyramid. There were 
other pyramids in Missouri and Illinois. ...Why did human beings duild 
pyramids? It’s possible to build a pyramid in such a way that at neon on 
June 21, when the sun is shining, the pyramid will cast no shadow. The 
same pyramid at noon on December 21, will cast a long shadow on the north 
side. With an accurate method of observing and marking shadows day by 
day, it’s theoretically possible to keep a record of months and days of the 
month. When human beings built pyramids insurance companies didn’t 
give away calendars. Perhaps this explains the existence of pyramids. 


COMPLETION OF WABASH BRIDGE OVER MISSOURI 


From the St. Charles Daily Cosmos- Monitor, October 30, 1936. 


A Wabash special train carried about five hundred gentlemen from 
St. Louis and St. Charles to inspect and dedicate the new bridge over the 
Missouri river here Thursday (October 29) afternoon. The guests were 
heads of business firms, public officials, and railroad executives........ 


The bridge, which carries the main line of the Wabash through St. 
Charles, is one of the most substantial ever constructed for railroad use. 
The steel structure is continuous for one and one-half miles. The main 
channel span provides a clearance of 600 feet for river traffic, with a mini- 
mum of fifty-six feet above high water. The great piers were sunk by 
pneumatic process to bedrock, approximately seventy feet below low water. 
From the bottom of these piers to the highest point of trusses, is 243 feet. 
The cost of the project was $3,282,996. 


As a result of the completion of this project, the Wabash now uses 
its newest and heaviest freight locomotives and equipment on its line 
through St. Charles. These modern engines, among the largest and 
fastest freight locomotives in use in the middle west, have a tonnage rating 
50 percent greater than those formerly in use west from St. Louis. They 
will greatly aid in the handling of over-night freight service between St. 
Louis and Kansas City, which now operates on a 10 hour and 20 minute 
schedule between the two terminals. Passenger service, operating on 
fast schedules, will also be greatly facilitated by the use of this new bridge 
and new line. Afternoon trains between St. Louis and Kansas City now 
operate on a six hour schedule for the 279 mile trip. 

The new bridge replaces the old historic Wabash bridge which was 
started in 1868, completed in 1871, and used continuously up to last week. 

St. Charles will have a beautiful brick depot, located near Emmaus 
Asylum with an entrance street from the Boscherttown road.......... 

When a reporter of the Cosmos- Monitor interviewed our local historian, 
Ben L. Emmons, regarding the history of what is now the Wabash railroad 
(the old North Missouri), Mr. Emmons said among other things that the 
North Missouri Railway Company was first incorporated by special 
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act of the General Assembly of Missouri, approved March 3, 1851, 
for the purpose of constructing a railroad from St. Charles to Macon, Mo., 
then to Des Moines, Iowa.......... 

Under this act, the respective cities and counties through which the 
railroad intended to pass, were authorized to subscribe stock in said project. 
On February 7, 1853, the city council of St. Charles subscribed $10,000.00 
and on April 28, 1853, the County Court of St. Charles county subscribed 


A few years later the charter was amended so as to include a line from 
St. Charles to St. Louis. On March 3, 1857, a supplementary act was 
passed by the General Assembly authorizing the building of a ferry across 
the Missouri river. And by a supplementary act of March 4, 1859, it was 
authorized to lay tracks on the streets of St. Louis.......... 


MARK TWAIN ARTICLE FOUND IN OLD FILES OF THE MEXICO LEDGER 


Reprinted from the Mexico Weekly Missouri Ledger, April 5, 1867, by the 
Mexico Weekly Ledger, August 13, 1936. 


Female Suffrage 


Mark Twain is out against allowing the women to vote. He says 
that if the elective franchise be conferred upon the feminine gender in the 
commonwealth, they would let go everything and run for State Milliner 
and instead of voting each others political antecedents as men do, they 
would go straight after each others private moral character. 


(“I know them—they are all like my wife’). Before the canvass 
was three days old it would be an established proposition that every woman 
in the State was ‘“‘no better than she ought to be.”’ Only think how it 
would lacerate me to have an opposition candidate say that about my wife. 
That is the idea, you know—having other people say these hard things. 
Now, I know that my wife isn’t any better than she ought to be, poor devil— 
in fact, in matters of orthodox doctrine, she is particularly shaky—but still 
I wouldn't like these things aired in a political contest. I don’t really sup- 
pose that woman will stand any more show hereafter than—however, she 
may improve—she may even become a beacon light for the saving of 
others—but if she does, she will burn rather dim, and she will flicker a 
great deal, too. Bui,as I was saying, a female political canvass would 
be an outrageous thing. 

Think of the torch-light processions that would distress our eyes. 
Think of the curious legends on the transparencies: 

“Robins forever! Vote for Sallie Robbins, the only virtuous candi- 
date in the field!’’ 

And this: ‘Chastity, modesty, patriotism! Let the great people 
stand by Maria Sanders, the champion of morality and progress, and the 
only candidate with a stainless reputation!” 
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And this: ‘Vote for Judy McGinniss, the incorruptible! Nine 
children—one at the breast!’’ 

In that day a man shall say to his servant, ‘“‘what is the matter with 
the baby?” And the servant shall reply, “it has been sick for hours.” 
“And where is its mother?”’ ‘She is out electioneering for Sallie Robbins.” 
And such conversations as these shall transpire between ladies and servants 
applying for situation: “Can you cook?” “Yes,” “Wash?” “Yes.” 
“Do general housework?” “Yes.”’ “All right: who is your choice for 
State milliner?”” “Judy McGinniss.” Well, you can tramp.” And 
women shall talk politics instead of discussing fashions: and they shall 
neglect the duties of the household to go out and drink with candidates; 
and men shall nurse the baby while their wives travel to the polls to vote. 
But also in that day the man who hath beautiful whiskers shall beat the 
homely man of wisdom for Governor, and the youth who waltzes with ex- 
quisite grace shall be Chief of Police, in preference to the man of practiced 
sagacity and determined energy. 

Every man, I take it, has a selfish end in view when he pours out 
eloquence in behalf of the public good in the newspapers, and such is the 
case with me. I do not want the privileges of women extended, because 
my wife already holds office in nineteen different female associations, and I 
have to do her clerking. If you give the women full sweep with the men in 
political affairs, she will proceed to run for every confounded office under 
the new dispensation. That will finish me. It is bound to finish me. 
She would not have to do anything at all then, and the one solitary thing I 
have shirked up to the present time would fall on me and my family would 
go to destruction; for I am not qualified for wet nurse!—-MARK TWAIN. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH MAY WHEAT IN 1862 


Written by a correspondent at Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, June 8, 1862, for 
the St. Louis Valley Farmer, July 1862. 

This variety of wheat has again proven its superiority over all other 
kinds grown in this county, and, as far as the writer can learn, all over 
South-east Missouri. Why this wheat is not more generally cultivated in 
Missouri and Illinois is something very strange, and can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that it has been somewhat difficult to procure pure 
seed. 

It is only within the last two or three years that anything was said or 
written in the Northern and Eastern states about “Early May Wheat”, 
and then they soon got up a controversy whether the earliness of the 
May Wheat was an inherent quality of the variety, or whether it was owing 
to its being grown in the South. Whatever may be the physiological fact, 
one thing is very certain in actual practice (which in my opinion settles 
the question), that May Wheat brought to this county more than twenty- 
five years ago, and sowed from year to year, still retains its early matur- 
ing property. So the writer concludes it is an imherent characteristic 
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quality in the variety—whether grown north or south—not to be found in 
any other sort of wheat ever grown in Missouri. 

The first the writer ever heard of May Wheat, was some twenty-five 
years ago. An old German farmer, living in this county, was in the habit 
of going South every spring in April with dressed hoops which he pre- 
pared in winter; returning from one of these trips in the latter part of May, 
the boat stopped at a farm somewhere between Memphis and Vicksburgh 
for wood; the old man went on shore and found some persons harvesting 
wheat which was fully ripe, and thinking it must be a new kind that would 
prove valuable at home he got permission to hull a few quarts, which he 
brought home in his handkerchief. He carefully sowed his little parcel of 
wheat, and from it got several bushels. It ripened about the first of June. 
From this small beginning, hundreds of bushels were planted the third 
year in this and the adjoining counties of Perry and Cape Girardeau, and 
to this variety of wheat may be attributed the high character which the 
flour of all the mills along the river where this wheat is grown, has attained. 


For many years back, however, the May Wheat has not been pure and 
clean; that is, it has got mixed with Pennsylvania and other red wheat to 
a considerable extent, and the consequence is that the May Wheat has to 
stand a week or more longer to wait for the other to get ripe, thus causing 
a serious loss, both in quality and quantity. 

In the fall of 1860, the writer having a meadow that was very foul 
with cockle, burr, and other weeds, concluded to break it up and try a 
crop of May Wheat; but no where in the county could he find any pure seed, 
and having often heard the farmers say that they would pay almost any 
price for pure seed, he concluded to send South for seed; he was very fortu- 
nate in getting a very fine lot, plump and perfectly pure—it could not 
possibly have been more so. This seed was sown on the 20th of October, 
with one of Cahoon’s seed-sowers, at the rate of one bushel to the acre, 
which was a great deal too much. The wheat was ready to cut on the 9th 
June, but was not harvested until the 12th and 13th, owing to delay in 
getting the reaper from St. Louis. There was a fraction over eighteen acres 
in the field, and the yield was 600 bushels; a little over 30 bushels to the 
acre. Had the wheat been put in about the first of October, instead of the 
20th, it would doubtless have been ripe a week earlier or about the 4th of 
June. As it was, it was ripe full two weeks earlier than any other variety 
grown in the county. 

The great characteristic of this variety, is it earliness, a quality which 
it seems to retain at least as far North as 41 degrees, and by its earliness 
has escaped that great pest of the wheat crop in New York—the midge. 
The great farmer of New York, John Johnston, thinks highly of it, having 
tried the experiment and found it to escape the midge. Here, in southeast 
Missouri, it is remarkably free from disease and insects,never having been 
injured by either. The crop above mentioned was about ist June, ‘61, 
attacked by the “Army Worm,” which went through the field in solid 
phalanx from South to North, and stripped every stalk of its leaves, not 
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harming a single grain, which was supposed to be too hard (that is the 
head was brown and nearly matured)—at all events no harm was done, but 
on the contrary a benefit, as the straw was too rank,and if it had retained 
all the blades would have been tedious to thresh. 


Last fall, about the last of October, the same piece of ground was again 
put down in May Wheat. It was put in so late because immediately 
after harvest in June a crop of Northern corn was drilled in on a portion of 
the field and Hungarian grass on the balance. Only three pecks of seed 
were sown to the acre, and this was again too much, as the wheat is now 
thicker than is desirable. The writer is convinced that about thirty-six lbs. 
is the proper quantity for rich ground, and about forty-one lbs. on ordinary 
fair wheat land. Notwithstanding the present crop was put in so late, it 
will be fit to harvest by the 14th June. Nearly the whole of last year’s crop 
was sold for seed at an advance of about thirty cents per bushel over the 
price of best wheat. Unfortunately our farmers are not careful enough to 
prevent mixing with other wheat. A great many who got of this pure seed, 
have sown it in the same field with other wheat, and of course it will soon 
be mixed again. 

Our millers prefer the May Wheat to any other variety, it does not 
make as white flour as some other kinds, but has that pale golden cast 
which city bakers always seek for in selecting a lot of flour. The flour of 
May Wheat commands the very highest price in New York and Boston, 
both for home consumption and shipping to hot climates. The farmers 
above St. Louis will have an opportunity to get of this pure seed, as the 
writer intends to send his present crop to St. Louis in July to one of the 
seed stores, due notice of which will be given in your journal. 


SENATOR BENTON’S EGOTISM 


Excerpts from the column ‘‘Random Thoughts” in the Kansas City Star, 
February 14 and February 21, 1937. 


The name of Thomas Hart Benton has been conspicuous in the public 
prints of late. The name recalls the original Thomas Hart Benton, dis- 
tinguished Missouri senator of the last century, great uncle of the artist. 
Senator Benton was not a fanatic on modesty. The story is told that he 
once attended a party given by his admirers in Washington. 

Said one of them after several drinks, ‘‘Senator Benton is the greatest 
senator in the United States.” ‘Senator Benton, gentlemen,” said 
another, “is not only the greatest senator in the United States; he is the 
the greatest man in the United States.” ‘I should say,” said the third, 
“that Senator Benton is the greatest man not only in the United States, 
but in the world.” ‘‘Senator Benton is not only the greatest man in the 
world,” protested the fourth, ‘‘but he is the greatest man who ever lived.” 
“Gentlemen,” put in the fifth, “I submit that Senator Benton is not only 
the greatest man who ever lived, but he is the greatest man who ever will 
live.” 
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“My friends,” replied Senator Benton with dignity, “you do me but 
simple justice.” 


Alfred Gregory supplies us additional information about Missouri’s 
great senator, Thomas Hart Benton, to whom we referred last week. 
Benton was in his glory when Gen. John M. Palmer—later the Gold Bug 
candidate for president—was a boy. The senator made a speech in St. 
Louis and such was his fame that young Palmer walked 200 miles to hear 
him. 

After the address a friend took the youngster to the platform and 
introduced him. ‘Senator,’ he said, “this boy walked 200 miles to 
hear you.” 


“Young man,” said Benton impressively, “you did right.” 


HUDSON E. BRIDGE AND THE ORIGIN OF THE STEEL PLOW 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 23, 1937. 


Your editorial, ‘‘Tale of a Plow,” is of particular interest to me be- 
cause it raises again the question, Who really invented the steel plow and 
who were the first manufacturers of such a valuable implement? 


Among the early makers of steel plows, I believe that my grandfather, 
Hudson E. Bridge, held an important position, if he was not perhaps the 
pioneer manufacturer. 


He made his way into the West from Vermont in 1831, arrived in 
Springfield, Ill., in 1835, and there, with Messrs. Jewett, Mather and Lamb, 
inaugurated the manufacture of plowsinthat city. B.F. Jewett was one of 
the earliest patentees of plow construction. Even those early plows made 
by L. Andrus were advertised in the early '40s as ‘‘Jewett’s Patent’’ Cary 
Plough. 


In 1837 my grandfather came to St. Louis, formed a co-partnership with 
James L. Lamb, B. F. Jewett, S. S. Rayburn, Thomas Mather and T. Hale, 
and established the foundry business for the purpose of making the ‘‘Jewett 
Plough,” as well as stoves and hollow-ware. These articles were in great 
demand and the pioneers going into the West set great store by merchandise 
which they purchased at my grandfather’s store on Main street. 


While the making of plows was discontinued some years before my 
grandfather died in 1875, it is interesting to note that his foundry carried 
on an extensive business on this important invention here when St. Louis 
was little more than a village along the riverfront 


Few St. Louis people perhaps appreciate that the business which Hud- 
son E. Bridge established here in 1837 is today, so far as I can determine, 
the oldest manufacturing business in the city and in fact the only stove 
manufacturing concern in the United States to have continued in business 
for 100 years.—G. Leighton Bridge. 
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FIRST CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


From the Columbia, M. S. U. Independent, September 22, 1899. 


Another new chair has been established in the University and filled 
with a promptitude not heretofore displayed by our curators. 


The University is to be congratulated on having the first chair of 
Architecture established in any University west of the Mississippi, and it 
is further to be congratulated on securing to fill that chair, such an able and 
excellent man as Prof. Thos. Nolan, lately a member of the Faculty of 
Architecture in the University of Pennsylvania. 


(Editor's note: Here follows a biographical sketch of Prof. Nolan and 
an invitation to prospective students of architecture to attend the Uni- 
versity of Missouri.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STATE OFFICIALS 


An editorial in the Jefferson City Daily Capital News, February 24, 1937. 


.... Fifty-five of the 114 counties of Missouri have never had a state 
elective office (the judiciary not being included in this classification) and 
more than half of the remaining fifty-nine counties of the state have been 
thus honored only infrequently, according to a recent compilation by Dan 
M. Carr, veteran and widely known Missouri newspaperman. 


Contrary to general belief, Carr’s resume discloses that the city and 
county of St. Louis have furnished the state with a larger number of its 
elective officials than any other locality. Eleven of our thirty-nine gov- 
ernors, ten lieutenant-governors, six secretaries of state, three attorney- 
generals, three treasurers, three auditors, three superintendents of schools, 
a total of forty-one [thirty-nine], have been residents of that locality. 


Next in order comes Cole county with twenty-one elective officers to 
its credit. These include two governors, two lieutenant-governors, two 
[one?] secretaries of state, five treasurers, four auditors, and three superin- 
tendents of schools. Howard County ranks third with twelve elective 
officers, while Buchanan and Jackson counties are tied for fourth place with 
eleven each. And then comes Cooper with ten. Seven other counties 
furnished six officers each, eleven others furnished three, eight others two, 
and twenty-two counties were thus honored but once. 


Divided by the river line, thirty counties south and twenty-nine 
north of the river have given us our state officials. The southern counties 
have a more decisive edge on the executive office, however, having furnished 
twenty-four governors while northern counties contributed but fifteen... . 
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“GENERAL ADVISED KILLING OFF ALL GUERILLAS” 
From the Charleston Democrat, May 20, 1937. 
The following is a letter received by Col. Henry Deal, Mississippi 
county representative in the legislature during Civil war days: 


Headquarters, St. Louis District 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9th, 1864 


Gentlemen, 


I am directed by General Fisk, commanding, to acknowledge the receipt 
of your joint note of the 7th inst., and to reply that both trial and culprit 
have been indefinitely suspended. 


These guerillas are best disposed of when hung first and tried after- 
wards. 


I have the honor to be Gents, 
Very Respectfully, 


Louis Obt Lerot 


To Messrs. W. T. Clarke 
H. J. Deal and Lieut. 1st Nebraska Cav. 
J. O. Morrison Aide De Camp 





——— 
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